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THE PASSING OF THE CHURCH 
Forty Variations on an Unpopular Theme 


HuGu Nisey, Brigham Young University 


A Somber Theme :—Ever since Eusebius sought with dedicated 
zeal to prove the survival of the Church by blazing a trail back to the 
Apostles, the program of church history has been the same: “To 
give a clear and comprehensive, scientifically established view of the 
development of the visible institution of salvation founded by 
Christ.” To describe it—not to question it. By its very definition 
church history requires unquestioning acceptance of the basic prop- 
osition that the Church did survive. One may write endlessly about 
The Infant Church, ?Eglse naissante, die Pflanzung der Kirche, 
etc., but one may not ask why the early Christians themselves describ- 
ed their Church not as a lusty infant but as an old and failing wo- 
man; one may trace the triumphant spread of The Unquenchable 
Light through storm and shadow, but one may not ask why Jesus 
himself insisted that the Light was to be taken away.” Church his- 
tory seems to be resolved never to raise the fundamental question of 
survival as the only way of avoiding a disastrous answer, and the 
normal reaction to the question—did the Church remain on earth?— 
has not been serious inquiry in a richly documented field, but shock- 
ed recoil from the edge of an abyss into which few can look without 
a shudder.* 

Yet today that question is being asked again, as it has been in 
other times of stress and crisis, not with the journalistic flourish of 
Soltau’s Sind wir noch Christen? but with the cautious historical 
appraisal of an H. J. Schoeps, contemplating the age-old tension be- 
tween eschatology and Church with their conflicting ideas about the 
Church’s future. Can it be that the repugnance of churchmen to es- 
chatology and their coolness towards the authentic writings of the 
early Fathers are due in no small part to the dim view which the 
primitive Christians took of the prospects of the Church?* The pur- 
pose of this paper is to list briefly the principal arguments supporting 
the thesis that the Church founded by Jesus and the Apostles did not 
survive and was not expected to. We shall consider the fate of the 
Church under three heads: 1) the declarations of the early Christians 
concerning what was to befall it, 2) their strange behavior in the light 
of those declarations, 3) the affirmations and denials, doubts and 
misgivings of the church leaders of a later day. Our theme is the 
Passing of the Church, our variations, designated below by Roman 
numerals, are a number of striking and often neglected facets of 
church history. 
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The Early Christian View:—Christian apologists had a ready 
answer to those shallow-minded critics who made merry over Christ’s 
failure to convert the world and God’s failure to protect his saints 
from persecution and death: God does not work that way, it was ex- 
plained, his rewards are on the other side, and his overwhelming in- 
tervention is reserved for the eschaton, until which all sorts of re- 
verses can be expected—aihil enim est nobis promissum ad hanc vitam; 
the prospect of failure and defeat in the world, far from being in- 
compatible with the Gospel message, is an integral part of it.° 


(1) Jesus announced in no uncertain terms that his message 
- would be rejected by all men, as the message of the prophets had been 
before, and that he would soon leave the world to die in its sins and 
seek after him in vain.’ The Light was soon to depart, leaving a great 
darkness “in which no man can work,” while “the prince of this world” 
would remain, as usual, in possession of the field.* (11) In their turn 
the Disciples were to succeed no better than their Lord: “If they 
have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall 
they call them of his household?’”*® Like him they were to be ‘hated 
of all men,” going forth as sheep among wolves, “sent last as it were 
appointed unto death,’”° with the promise that as soon as they com- 
pleted their mission the end would come.” 


(III) But what of the Church? Those who accepted the teaching 
were to suffer exactly the same fate as the Lord and the Apostles; 
they were advised to “take the prophets for an example of suffering 
affliction and patience,” and to “think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trial which is to try” them, but rejoice rather to suffer as Christ 
did “in the flesh . . . that we may also be glorified together.’””* After 
them too the prince of this world was waiting to take over; they too 
were to be lambs among wolves, rejected as were the Master and the 
Disciples: “‘. . . the world knoweth us not because it knew him not.””* 
Knowing that “whoever will save his life must lose it,” they openly 
disavowed any expectation of success, individual or collective, in this 
world.* (IV) As for the doctrine, it was to receive the same rough 
treatment, soon falling into the hands of worldly men who would 
“pervert the gospel of Christ” from a thing the world found highly 
obnoxious to something it was willing to embrace, for such has always 
been the fate of God’s revelations to men.” 


(V) All this bodes ill for the “interval” between the Ascension 
and the Parousia; the Zwischenzeit was to be a bad time and a long 
one.’* What is more, it begins almost immediately, the Apostles them- 
selves calling attention to all the fatal signs, and marvelling only that 
it has come so soon.’ As soon as the Lord departs there comes “the 
lord of this world, and hath nothing in me’; in the very act of cast- 
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ing out the Lord of the vineyard the usurpers seize it for themselves, 
to remain in possession until his return;’* no sooner does he sow his 
wheat than the adversary sows tares, and only when the Lord returns 
again can the grain be “gathered together,” i.e., into a church, the 
ruined field itself being not the church but specifically “the world.” 
After the sheep come the wolves, “‘not sparing the flock,’ which en- 
joys no immunity (Acts xx: 29) after sound doctrine come fables ;” 
after the charismatic gifts only human virtues (I Cor. xiii: 8, 13). 
The list is a grim one, but it is no more impressive than (VI) the re- 
peated insistence that there is to be an end, not the end of the world, 
but “the consummation of the age.””* It is to come with the com- 
pletion of the missionary activities of the Apostles, and there is no 
more firmly-rooted tradition in Christendom than the teaching that 
the Apostles completed the assigned preaching to the nations in their 
own persons and in their own time, so that the end could come in 
their generation.” 


(VII) It was no imaginary end. When the saints were asked to 
“endure to the end,” that meant just one thing, as Tertullian ob- 
serves—to suffer death.“ When the sorely-pressed Christians need 
“a strong comfort,” the only comfort forthcoming is the promise of 
the resurrection and the assurance of salvation “whether we live or 
die.”* Never is there any mention of relief on the way, of happy 
times ahead, of final victory for the cause, or of the consoling thought 
that generations yet unborn will call one blessed. Such assurances be- 
long to a later age; the only encouragement the first Christians ever 
get is that given to soldiers making a last-ditch stand: they are order- 
ed not to attack but “to have long patience,” grimly hanging on “to 
the end,” because only by so doing can they show their worthiness to 
inherit eternal life.” 


But we are told not only of one but explicitly of two ways in which 
the ancient Church was to make its exit. (VIII) For far more num- 
erous than those true saints who were to give their lives as witnesses 
were those who were to succumb to the blandishments of false teach- 
ers. The fate of the vast majority of Christians was not to be over- 
come by a frontal attack—true martyrs were relatively few—but to 
be led astray by perverters.”” The spoilers do not destroy the vine- 
yard, but “seize the inheritance” for themselves; we read of betrayal, 
disobedience, corruptions, of deceivers, perverters, traitors, of wrest- 
ing the Scriptures, denying the gifts, quenching the spirit, turning 
love into hate, truth to fables, sheep to wolves, of embracing “an- 
other gospel,” and so forth. The offenders are not pagans but loudly 
professing Christians.” As, once the prophets are dead, everyone 
paints their tombs with protestations of devotion, so, “when the 
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master of the house has risen up and shut the door,” shall the eager 
host apply for admission to his company—too late.** The apos- 
tasy described in the New Testament is not desertion of the cause, 
but preversion of it, a process by which “the righteous are remov- 
ed, and none perceives it.’’® The Christian masses do not realize what 
is happening to them; they are “bewitched” by a thing that comes 
as softly and insidiously as the slinging of a noose.*” It is an old 
familiar story, as Bultmann notes: “. . . the preaching of Jesus does 
not hold out any prospect for the future of the people. . . The present 
people does not behave otherwise than its predecessors who had per- 
secuted and killed the prophets. . . The message of Jesus does not con- 
tain any promise of the splendid future of Israel.’** (IX) As is well 
known, the early Christians viewed the future with a mixture of 
fear and longing, of longing for the triumphant return of the Lord, 
but of deadly fear of the long and terrible rule of the Cosmoplanes 
that had to come first. So great is the dread of what they know lies 
ahead, that devout fathers of the Church pray for the indefinite post- 
ponement of the Day of the Lord itself as the price of delaying the 
rule of darkness.” 


(X) The Apostolic Fathers denounce with feeling the all too 
popular doctrine that God’s Church simply cannot fail. All past 


triumphs, tribulations, and promises, they insist, will count for nothing 
unless the people now repent and stand firm in a final test that lies 
just ahead; God’s past blessings and covenants, far from being a 
guarantee of immunity (as many fondly believe) are the very op- 
posite, for “the greater the blessings we have received, the greater 
rather is the danger in which we lie.”** The case of the Jews, to say 


nothing of the fallen angels, should prove that we are never safe.* 


God will surely allow his people to perish if they continue in the way 
they are going—he will hasten their dissolution: “Since I called and 
ye hearkened not . . . therefore I in my turn will laugh at your destruc- 
tion... . For there will come a time when you will call upon me and I 
shall not hear you.”*° The Apostolic Fathers compare the Church to 
fallen Israel, and confirm their solemn warnings by citing the most 
lurid and uncompromising passages of scripture.** (XI) They sce 
the Church running full speed in the wrong direction, and in great 
distress of mind plead with it to do an about-face ‘‘before it is too late,” 
as it soon will be.*’ For their whole concern is not to make new con- 
verts, but rather “to save from perishing a soul that has already known 
Christ,” seeing to it that as many as possible pass “the fiery test 
ahead,” keep the faith that most are losing, and so reach the goal of 
glory beyond.** They know that the names of Christ and Christian 
carry on, but find no comfort in that, since those names are being 
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freely used by impostors and corrupters,” whom “the many” are 
gladly following.* 

(XII) The call to repentance of the Apostolic Fathers is a last 
call; they labor the doctrine of the Two Ways as offering to Chris- 
tian society a last chance to choose between saving its soul by dying 
in the faith or saving its skin by coming to terms with the world.” 
They have no illusions as to the way things are going: the Church has 
lost the gains it once made, the people are being led by false teach- 
ers,” there is little to hinder the fulfillment of the dread (and oft- 
quoted) prophecy, “. . . the Lord shall deliver the sheep of his pas- 
ture and their fold and their tower to destructions.’’** The original 
Tower with its perfectly cut and well-fitted stones is soon to be taken 
from the earth, and in its place will remain only a second-class tower 
of defective stones which could not pass the test.** In the Pastor of 
Hermas (Vis. iti.11-13) the Church is represented as an old and fail- 
ing lady—“because your spirit is old and already fading away’— who 
is carried out of the world; only in the world beyond does she appear 
as a blooming and ageless maiden. The Apostolic Fathers take their 
leave of a Church not busily engaged in realizing the Kingdom, but 
fast falling asleep; the lights are going out, the Master has departed 
on his long journey, and until he returns all shall sleep. What lies 
ahead is the ‘““Wintertime of the Just,” the time of mourning for the 


Bridegroom, when men shall seek the Lord and not find him, and 


“seek to do good, but no longer be able to.”*° 


Strange Behavior :—What the strangely negative behavior of the 
first Christians suggests is less the expectation of an immediate Parou- 
sia than the shutting up of the shop until a distant reopening. (XIII) 
It has often been noted that their public relations were the world’s 
worst, that they “could not and did not court publicity outside the move- 
ment.’”** In sharp contrast to the later Church, they were convinced, 
as Hilary observes, that the Church “could not be Christ’s unless the 
world hated it.’’*’ The disciples, following the example and precept 
of their Master, made no effort to win public sympathy and support.** 
This hard and uncompromising attitude has puzzled observers in every 
age, and indeed it makes little sense in an institution seeking either 
to convert the world or to survive in it.“ None knew better than the 
Christians themselves that their intransigence had no survival value, 
and yet they went right on “turning the world upside down” and 
mortally offending respectable people. 


(XIV) The first Christians maintained a strange and stubborn 
reticence on certain matters (including their beliefs about the second 
coming), even when their silence led to serious misunderstanding 
and persecution.” Even among the members the teaching was care- 
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fully rationed, for it was not the trivia but the high and holy myster- 
ies, the most prized things of the Kingdom, that were carefully kept 
out of circulation,” so that Origen can report no clear official teach- 
ing in his day “not only regarding minor matters, but on the very 
first principles of the gospel.’”? Critics and scholars since Celsus 
have been puzzled by this early Christian reticence on matters which, 
if the Church was to carry on, should have been highly publicized.” 
And while Christians since Irenaeus have categorically denied that 
any teachings of the Apostolic Church were withheld, they have done 
so only to avoid the alarming implications of that primitive Chris- 
tian reticence.™ 


(XV) Consistent with the policy of reticence is the strict limita- 
tion placed on the missionary activities of Jesus and his disciples, 
both in time and place, and their firm rejection of the highly success- 
ful proselytizing methods of the Jews. In his recent study of this 
anomaly, Joachim Jeremias has concluded that while Jesus did indeed 
envisage a universal call to the nations, he thought of it as coming 
only at the eschaton and not at the time of his mortal mission, which 
clearly did not have world conversion as its objective.” 


(XVI) No less striking is the conspicuous absence of any mis- 
sionary organization in the Apostolic Church, and the complete in- 
difference of the Apostolic Fathers to the great business of convert- 
ing the world.” Their prayer for the Church is to be gathered out of 
the world, not spread abroad in it, and to be caught up into the King- 
dom, not to build it here.” 


(XVII) Instead of settling down as the later Christians sensibly 
did to long-term projects of conversion, the early Christians were 
driven by the “keen sense of urgency and stress” that fills their writ- 
ings. “The time is short” was the refrain, and the missionaries had 
only time to give a hasty warning message and be on their way. It 
seems, according to K. Holl, that the Apostles went about their busi- 
ness ohne fiir die Zukunft zu sorgen—without a thought for the fu- 
ture. What strange missionaries! They never speak of the bright 
future ahead nor glory in its prospects, but seem quite prepared to 
accept the assurance that they would preach to a generation that would 
not hear them and that, as in the days of Noah, the end would follow 
hard upon their preaching.” 

(XVIII) But if the early saints mention no glorious future for 
the Church, when that should be their strongest comfort, they do 
shed abundant tears when they look ahead. If the fall of Jerusalem 
and the Temple was to be the great opportunity for the Church that 
later theologians insist it was, Christ and the early saints were not 
aware of it, for they give no indication of regarding the event as any- 
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thing but tragic. Paul viewed the future of the Church ‘with tears” 
as, according to early accounts, did other leaders.’ Apocryphal writ- 
ings describe the Apostles as weeping inconsolably when Jesus leaves 
them to their fates, and in turn the Church shedding bitter tears for 
the loss of the Apostles, that leaves it without guidance and counsel.” 
Whatever their historical value, such accounts convincingly convey a 
mood, and Kirsopp Lake recommended Browning’s terrible Death in 
the Desert as the best background reading for understanding the state 
of mind of the Church at the passing of the Apostles—all is loss.* 


(XIX) The failure of the Apostles to leave behind them written 
instructions for the future guidance of the Church has often been not- 
ed and sadly regretted. It is hard to conceive of such a colossal over- 
sight if the founders had actually envisaged a long future for the 
Church. The awkwardness of the situation is apparent from R. M. 
Grant’s explanation of it, namely, that the Apostles “did not live to 
see the Church fully organized and at work.” As if they should 
wait until the work was completed before giving instructions for com- 
pleting it! Actually the most tragic disorganization and confusion 
followed hard upon the passing of the Apostles, according to Hegesip- 
pus, and as a direct result of it.®° Plainly the early leaders made no 


careful provision for the future, even as they “failed to compose any- 
thing that could properly be described as ‘church-history’ . . .” in spite 


of their great interest in times, season and dispensations, and the 
imperative need and accepted use of sacred history in the economy of 
religious organizations.” 


(XX) Then there is the total neglect of education in the early 
Church, which G. Bardy would justify with desperate logic, arguing 
that education for the young was neglected because the Church got 
its membership from converts among the adult population—fiunt, non 
nascuntur Christian. And were all those converts childless, and were 
there no children in the Church for those three long centuries during 
which it was without schools? In view of the great emphasis placed 
on education by the Church in the fourth century, its total neglect in 
the preceding centuries can only have been deliberate. Well might 
E. de Faye find it strange that Jesus ‘“‘ne songe nullement a former 
une école de jeunes hommes qui. . . seraient les hérétiers de sa doc- 
trine,” for if there were to be heirs of the teaching such a provision 
was indispensable.** Why no education, then? Actually the Apostolic 
Fathers were greatly concerned about education, warning their people 
against the bad education of the world, and chiding them for their 
neglect of the only education that counted—that which prepared the 
young for the next life.” 


(XXI) Neglect of standard education was matched by an equal- 
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ly disturbing indifference to the social and political problems which 
would necessarily be of vital concern to any enduring social institu- 
tion. For years liberal scholars sought to discover a Social Gospel 
where none was to be found, and it is indeed hard to believe that a 
religion of brotherly love could so persistently ignore the crying social 
ills of the day.” But the Christians excused themselves with the ex- 
planation that more urgent business had priority—they had no time 
for such things.” Why not, if the Church was to continue? (XXII) 
And why should a permanent and growing Church refuse to invest 
in lands and buildings? For a long time eminent churchmen endorsed 
the old Christian prejudice against the construction of sorely needed 
church buildings.” But what could have been the original objection 
to anything as innocent and salutary as the building of a church? The 
early Christians tell us: the Church cannot own real estate (they ex- 
plain) because it is only here temporarily, and must never be allowed 
to forget that fact.** (XXIII) Hans Lietzmann has shown that when 
“the Church sojourning at Rome” or elsewhere writes to “the Church 
sojourning at Corinth” or elsewhere it means that both Churches are 
thought of only as temporary visitors in their cities: collectively and 
individually the Church was here only on a brief pilgrimage. They 
were das wandernde Gottesvolk, strangers and pilgrims all, destined 
for but a short time upon the earth.” 


Planned Martyrdom:—The strongest argument for the survival 
of the Church is the natural reluctance of men to accept defeat—even 
temporary defeat—for the work of God: . . . tot dentque martyria in 
vacuum coronata? cries Tertullian, ignoring Polycarp’s assurance that 
“all of these ran not in vain, because they are with the Lord in the 
place which is their due, with whom they also suffered. For they 
did not love this present world.” (XXIV) The loudly proclaimed 
objectives of the first martyrs do not include the future prosperity 
of the Church. In bidding farewell to Jews and Gentiles Paul an- 
nounces that his missions to them have been successful, not in terms 
of converts, but of clearing himself of a terrible responsibility : hence- 
forth their blood is on their own heads; he has fulfilled his assignment 
successfully, for a crown awaits him—on the other side. “Thus it 
appears,” writes O. Cullmann, “that the coming of the Kingdom does 
not depend upon the success of this ‘preaching’ but only on the fact 
of the proclamation itself.” What does depend on the preaching is 
1) the salvation of the preacher, who is under condemnation unless 
he bears witness and frees himself of “the blood of this generation,”’ 
and 2) the convicting of a wicked world which must be “without ex- 
cuse” in the Day of Judgment.” The preaching is not to convert the 
world but “for a witness’—wmartyria occurs more than six times as 
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frequently as kerygma in the New Testament—and it has long been 
recognized that the primary qualification and calling of an Apostle 
was to be an eye-witness.” The calling of a witness is to preach to 
an unbelieving generation ripe for destruction, with the usual ex- 
pectation (as the name “martyr” indicates) of being rejected and put 
to death. 


(XXV) The strange indifference of the early martyrs to the 
future of a Church for which later ages fondly believed they gave 
their lives has not received the comment it deserves. In a world in 
which a noble altruism was constantly on the lips of orators, in a soci- 
ety whose model citizen was that Pius Aeneas who promised his af- 
flicted followers that grateful generations to come would call them 
blessed, and in a sect which placed brotherly love before all else, the 
Christian martyrs, unlike the pagan martyrs or Christian heroes of 
later times, never take comfort in the thought that others will profit 
by their sufferings, or that their deeds will be remembered and their 
names revered in ages to come. Ignatius, Andrew, and Perpetua will 
neither live nor die for the Church, but talk of nothing but their per- 
sonal glory with Christ hereafter, “for while he suffered for us, we 
suffer for ourselves.”*° This concept of martyrdom is the opposite 
of that which later prevailed, as Dionysius of Alexandria points out 
in a letter to Novatus, noting that whereas the early martyr was con- 


cerned “for his own soul alone . . . today the martyr thinks in terms 
of the whole Church.’ Since the latter is the more humane and 
natural view, there must have been a very good reason for ignoring 
it. It could not have been that primitive Christians enjoyed suffer- 
ing, for they did not ;* nor were they as self-centered even as the later 
Christians, who found in martyrdom the solace of matchless public 


acclaim and undying earthly renown.” The very tears of the early 


leaders show plainly enough (as Chrysostom often observes) that they 
were genuinely concerned about the future. If, then, the martyrs re- 
fuse to think and speak in terms of a continuing Church, it is not be- 
cause they are peculiarly self-centered people, but simply because they 
see no future for the Church. 


(XXVI) So firmly fixed in the Christian mind is the conviction 
that every true Christian, every saint, is by very definition a martyr, 
that when persecutions ceased devout souls felt themselves cheated, 
and new ways and means of achieving martyrdom had to be devised, 
though they were never more than substitutes for the real thing.** A 
telling argument for any sect seeking to prove its authenticity has 
ever been the claim to have more martyrs than the others,” while the 
largest Church of all at the peak of its power must needs describe 
itself in pathetic terms as a persecuted little band of saints—for tradi- 
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tion will not allow any other kind of church to be the true one.** From 
the beginning the Church is a community of martyrs, whose proper 
business is ‘nothing else than to study how to die’ ;*’ and though “the 
final note is of the victory of God,” as C. T. Craig observes, before 
that happy culmination John “seems to have anticipated a universal 
martyrdom for the Church.’’* 


The Great Gap:—That ominous gap in the records which comes 
just at the moment of transition from a world-hostile to a world- 
conditioned Christianity has recently received growing attention and 
a number of interesting labels, such as the lacuna, the eclipse, the void, 
the great vacuum, the narrows, the period of oblivion, etc." Brandon 
compares it to a tunnel “from which we emerge to find a situation 
which is unexpected in terms of the situation which went before.” 
(XXVII) The church, that is, which comes out of the tunnel is not 
the church that went into it. The Great Gap is more than a mere 
absence of documents; it is an abrupt break in the continuity of the 
Church, so complete as to prove to Theodore Brandt that “the living 
faith cannot be transmitted from past ages .. .” which is at least an 
admission that it has not been.’ The early Christians knew they were 
approaching a tunnel; they were acutely aware of “the terrible possi- 
bility of apostasy for the church’—not merely of apostasy from it,” 
and never doubted “the general apostasy which would precede the 
coming of the Messiah.””* And the church of the next age is just as 
aware of having passed through the tunnel, and losing its most pre- 
cious possessions in the process. (XXVIII) For after the passing of 
the Apostles “le vide est immense,” since it was the presence of living 
witnesses that had made the original Church what it was.** Hence- 
forth the “Elders” of old are referred to as a fabulous race of beings 
endowed with gifts, powers, and knowledge far exceeding anything 
found on earth any more, and mere proximity to the Apostles and the 
Elders becomes a special mark of sanctity and authority.”* As “the 
great lights went out” the most devoted Christians engaged in a wist- 
ful “Operation Salvage” to rescue what might still be saved of ‘those 
things which came by the living voices that yet remained.’** What 
more eloquent commentary on the passing of the Church? 


(XXIX) At the same time a horde of deceivers “who up until 
then had been lurking in dark corners,” as soon as they saw that there 
were no more Apostles left to call them to account, came boldly forth, 
each claiming that he alone had the Gnosis which the Lord had secret- 
ly imparted to the Apostles after the Resurrection.” Strangely, they 
met with no official opposition: the Fathers who oppose them em- 
phatically disclaim any Apostolic authority and, what is more, know 
of no one else who might have it.** “Nous sommes incapable,” writes 
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D. Busy, “d’expliquer comment, la terre entiére se trouvant evan- 
gelisée, les prédicateurs de |’Evangile ont l’air de disparaitre et lais- 
sent le champ libre aux faux méssies et aux faux prophetes; comme 
. . . la béte de la mer ne rencontre plus la moindre résistance.”** The 
prophecy (II Thess. ii:22) is no more puzzling than the event, for the 
second century, the great moment of transition, is no age of faith but 
“par excellence the age of Heresy.’ 

It was not a case of reformers or schismatics attacking the main 
Church—the problem was, since the Christians had always rejected 
with contempt the argument of mere numbers, to find the true Church 
among a great number of sects, each claiming to be the one true orig- 
inal article and displaying facsimiles of ancient spiritual gifts, rites, 
and officers to prove it.” Justin knows of no certain norm for dis- 
tinguishing true Christians from false, and Irenaeus struggles man- 
fully but vainly to discover one.’ While the perplexed masses asked 


embarrassing questions and flocked to the banner of any quack who 
gave promise of possessing the gifts and powers, especially prophecy, 
which it was commonly felt the Church should have inherited,’** even 
the greatest churchmen hesitated and wavered, unable to resist the 
appeal of the old charismatic Christianity or to decide just where it 
was to be found.’* In the end, in Harnack’s words, ‘Gnosticism won 
half a victory,” for if the “Gnostics-so-called” had to default on the 


electrifying promises which they could not fulfill, neither was any 
found to match their false claims with the genuine article, and the 
great surge of hope and enthusiasm that had carried the Gnostics on 
its crest subsided in disillusionment and compromise.'” 

(XXX) Still, the constant revival through the centuries of the 
old stock Gnostic claim that the one true Apostolic Church has by some 
miracle of survival come down to the possession of this or that group, 
is a perpetual reminder of the failure of subsequent Christianity to 
come up to the expectations of the first Church." (XXXI) For the 
chronic discontent which haunts the Christian churches is by no means 
limited to the lunatic fringe. The vigorous beginnings of monasti- 
cism and pilgrimage were frankly attempts to return to the first order 
of the Church, with its unworldly austerities and its spiritual mani- 
festations, and as such were viewed by official Christianity as a 
clear vote of no-confidence—a rebuke and repudiation of the system.’ 

(XXXII) Modern students have agreed in describing the second 
generation of the Church as a time of spiritual decline and low vitality, 
of “torpor and exhaustion . . . a dull period of feeble originality and a 
dearth of great personalities.’”"°* “Enfin,” writes G. Bardy, “c’est le 
tiedeur qui domine.””” Doctrinally it was a definite ““Abfall vom Evan- 
gelium,” with the basic teachings altered and denatured beyond rec- 
ognition."”° As “the understanding of the Spirit . . . became lost. . . 
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and the Christian had to rely on his own powers,” that Christian be- 
came calculating, complacent, and respectable, in a word, all that the 
first Christian was not.""' The over-all impression, Goguel reports, is 
“definitely one of decadence.’”*”” 

Yet the same voices that bring these charges against the second 
generation unanimously approve the new mentality as a necessary com- 
ing down out of the clouds, a new-found sobriety and maturity, a 
sensible acceptance of the facts of life, as ‘uplifted eyes . . . turned 
back to earth to find their assurance in hard facts.’"** At last, we are 
told, the Christian could enjoy ‘“‘what he had been missing so long, 
the consideration and respect of the outside world.”""* Only by scrap- 
ping the old “evangelical eschatology,” according to one Catholic au- 
thority, could “Christian morality and the Church itself . . . take on 
larger dimensions,’ this being (according to another) a necessary 
step “towards wider horizons than those to which the Galilean nucleus 
had chosen to confine itself.’”"*’ One may well ask how wider horizons 
and larger dimensions could be achieved by a Christianity admittedly 
“more hard and fast, less spontaneous, and in a sense, more cramped” 
than what had gone before; J. de Zwaan, who describes it thus, mar- 
vels “that the main stream of the gospel tradition could pass through 
these narrows.””® But the larger dimensions were the intellectual 


splendors of Hellenism, towards which the Gnostic agitation had hur- 


ried the feet of the Church, the new Christian culture substituting 
erudition for inspiration, the rhetoric of the schools for the gift of 
tongues, a numerus episcoporum for the Spiritus per spiritalem 
hominem,’ and the orderly mechanics of ritual for the unpredictable 
operation of the spiritual gifts as “eschatological consciousness chang- 
ed into sacramental piety.”""* “Christianity,” wrote Wilhelm Christ, 
“was squeezed into a system congenial to pagan-Greek-rationalist 
thought, and in that safe protective suit of armor was able to face up 
to the world; but in the process it had to sacrifice its noblest moral and 
spiritual forces.” In paying the stipulated price for survival, the 
Church of the second century proved what the early Church knew so 
well, that whosoever would save his life must lose it.” 

(XXXIII) The sensational change from the first to the second 
generation of the Church was not, as it is usually depicted, a normal 
and necessary step in a long steady process of evolution. It was radical 
and abrupt, giving the old Christianity when set beside the new “tout 
l’aspect d’une anomalie,” as Duchesne puts it—an anomaly so extreme 
that many scholars have doubted that the Primitive Church ever 
existed.’ “Rapidity of evolution explains the difference between 
the gospels and the second century,” we are assured.” But rapidity 
is the sign not of evolution but of revolution, and the second-century 
upheaval was no part of a continuing trend at all, for after that one 
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tremendous shift there are no more such changes of course in the 
way of the Church: henceforward fundamental attitudes and con- 
cepts remain substantially unchanged.” Alfred Norden has noted that 
early Christian literature had no literary predecessors and no suc- 
cessors, but appears as a completely alien intrusion into the Classical 
tradition, an incongruous and unwelcome interruption, an indigestible 
lump which, however, disappears as suddenly as it came, leaving the 
schoolmen to resume operations as if nothing had happened.’* The 
march of civilization continued, but it was not the march of the Church. 


Arguments for Survival:—The arguments put forth by those 
who would prove the survival of the Church are enough in them- 
selves to cast serious doubts upon it. (XXXIV) The first thing that 
strikes one is the failure of the ingenuity of scholarship to discover 
any serious scriptural support for the thesis. There are remarkably 
few passages in the Bible that yield encouragement even to the most 
determined exegesis, and it is not until centuries of discussion have 
passed that we meet with the now familiar interpretations of the 
‘mustard seed” and “gates-of-hell’” imagery, which some now hold 
to be eschatological teachings having no reference whatever to the suc- 
cess of the Church on earth.””° 


The most effective assertions of survival are the rhetorical ones. 
We have already referred to the subtle use of such loaded terms as 
“the Infant Church,” “the Unquenchable Light,” etc., which merely 
beg the question. Equally effective is the “quand méme” argument, 
which frankly admits the exceedingly dim prospects of the early Church 
and the scant possibility of survival and then, without further ex- 
planation, announces in awed and triumphant tones: “But in spite of 
everything it did survive!” (XX XV) Survival is admittedly a miracle 
and a paradox; its very incredibility is what makes it so wonderful." 
Ecstatic assertion alone carries the day where any serious discussion 
of evidence would mark one a cavilling cynic. For this argument comes 
right out of the schools of rhetoric; its favorite image, that of the 
storm-tossed ship which somehow never sinks because it bears virtuous 
souls, is already a commonplace in the Roman schools of declama- 
tion.’** The thrilling voices that assure us that all the powers of evil 
rage in vain are not those of the early Fathers, but of imperial panegy- 
rists and spell-binding bishops of another day, with their comfort- 
ing pronouncements that God has, as it were, invested so heavily in 
his Church that he simply would not think of letting it fail at this late 
date.’”* 

The strongest support of this “facile and dangerous optimism” 
has always been the decisive fact of survival itself, as proven by the 
undiminished eminence of the Christian name; only, in fact, if one de- 
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fines apostasy as “a more or less express renunciation” of that name 
can the survival of the Church be taken for granted, as it generally 
is.** But what is the authority of the Christian label when early 
Apologists can declare that it has become meaningless in their time, 
being as freely employed by false as by true Christians ?**° Or when the 
Apostolic Fathers protest that vast numbers “bear the name deceitful- 
ly”? Or when Jesus himself warns that ‘“‘many shall come in my name,” 
and all of them falsely: “Believe none of them!’ 


A favorite theme of fiction and drama has ever been the stirring 
victory of Christianity over all the powers and blandishments of pagan- 
ism. But this was victory over a straw-man, a papier-maché dragon 
brought onto the stage to prove to a confused and doubting world 
that the right had been victorious after all.’ The early leaders wor- 
ried constantly, and only, about the enemy within; paganism, long 
dead on its feet, the butt of the schoolmen for centuries, was not the 
real enemy at all. (XXXVI) There were, to be sure, areas of doctrine 
and ritual in which paganism did present a real threat, but precisely 
there the Church chose to surrender to the heathen, the pious economy 
of whose splendid festivals and the proud pre-eminence of whose ven- 
erated schools became an integral part of the Christian heritage.’™ 


Christians have often taken comfort in the axiom that is per- 
fectly unthinkable that God should allow his Church to suffer an- 
nihilation, that he would certainly draw the line somewhere. This is 
the very doctrine of ultimate immunity against which the Apostolic 
Fathers thunder, and later Fathers remind us that we may not reject 
the appalling possibility simply because it is appalling.“* (XXXVII1) If 
wicked men can “kill the Prince of Peace,” and Belial enjoy free reign 
as “the prince of this world” where is one to draw the line at what is un- 
thinkable? For Hilary the suggestion that Jesus actually wept is 
baffling, paradoxical, and unthinkable—‘‘yet he wept!’"** If “after the 
prophets came the false prophets, and after the Apostles the false apos- 
tles, and after the Christ the Antichrist,” is it unthinkable that the 
Church should likewise have a dubious successor ?*** After all, Chris- 
tians like Jerome found it quite unthinkable that Rome could ever fall, 
and used identical arguments to affirm the ultimate impregnability of 
the Church and the Empire.’ The hollowness of the rhetorical argu- 
ments for sure survival has become apparent in times of world-calamity, 
when the orators themselves have, like Basil and Chrysostom, suddenly 
reverted to the all-but-forgotten idiom of apocalyptic and eschatology, 
and asked, “Is it not possible that the Lord has already deserted us 
entirely?’"** The question is the more revealing for being uttered 
with heavy reluctance and in times of deepest soul-searching. 


(X XXVIII) How deeply rooted in Christian thinking was the 
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belief that the Church would pass away is seen in the remarkable in- 
sistence of the orators of the fourth century that the great victory 
of the Church which at that time took everyone by surprise was 
actually a restoration of the Church, which had passed away entirely: 
“We of the Church were not half-dead but wholly dead and buried 
in our graves... ,” the apostasy and the age of darkness had actually 
come as predicted, and were now being followed, as prophesied, by 
a new day of restoration.” Here was an explanation that fitted the 
traditional view of the future: the Church, it was explained, is like 
the moon, a thing that disappears and reappears from time to time.**” 
But if the fourth-century triumph was really that “restitution of all 
things” foretold by the Apostle (Acts iii:21) it could only betoken 
the arrival of the eschaton, and so the orators duly proclaimed the 
dawn of the Millennial Day and the coming of the New Jerusalem. 


(XX XIX) One of the most significant things about “the glorious 
and unexpected triumph of the Church” was precisely that it was un- 
expected; everybody was surprised and puzzled by it.’*” It was not 
what people had been taught to expect, and the remedy for their per- 
plexity was a bold revamping of the story: “The facts speak for them- 
selves,” is Chrysostom’s appeal,’** and Eusebius sets his hand to a new 
kind of church history, with Success—easy, inevitable Success—as 


his theme.’** Traditional concepts were quickly and radically over- 


hauled. The familiar Two Ways were no longer the ways of Light and 
Darkness lying before Israel or the Church, but the Way of the Church 
itself, Our Church, versus the Way of the Opposition, whoever they 
might be.’ “To endure to the end” no longer meant to suffer death 
but the opposite—to outlive one’s persecutors and enjoy one’s re- 
venge."“° The old warnings and admonitions were given a new and 
optimistic twist: ‘As it was in the days of Noah” now meant that all 
was well, since “the rains did not come until Noah was safely in the 
Ark’ ;"*7 “No man knows the hour” becomes a cura solicitudinis, a 
comforting assurance that there was plenty of time and no need to 
worry;'** “. . . this generation shall not pass away” really meant that 
the generations of the Church would never pass away.’” It did not 
disturb a generation bred on rhetoric to be told that Peter heard with 
amazement that one should forgive seventy times seven, that being an 
announcement of the future generations that should believe.“ Nor 
did it seem overbold to explain the prediction that the Apostles should 
be hated of all men as a rhetorical exaggeration; or to interpret 
the Lord’s prediction that men would seek him in vain as proof of his 
presence in the Church, which would render any searching a waste of 
time, i.e., vain;’” for it is not the Lord but the devil who comes “as a 
thief in the night.”** 
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One might fill a book with examples of such bold and clever rhet- 
oric: the presence of wolves in the Church simply fulfills the millen- 
nial promise that the wolf and the lamb shall graze together ;** tares 
in the Church are a sign of its divinity, since it must embrace all men, 
good and bad, to be God’s Church.’* What really happened was that 
the sheep promptly routed the wolves and the wheat overcame the 
tares—not the other way around!’ It was easy to show that all the 
bad predictions were duly fulfilled—on the heads of the Jews, while 
all the good promises made to them were properly meant for the Chris- 
tians. The tears of the Apostles were actually the happiest of omens 
for the Church, exciting in all beholders, by a familiar rhetorical trick, 
those feelings of pity and devotion which would guarantee unflinching 
loyalty to the cause forever.’” It is fascinating to see how Chrysostom 
can turn even the most gloomy and depressing reference to the future 
of the Church into a welcome promise of survival: the very fact that 
the ancient saints worried about things to come proves that there was 
to be a future, and so—delightful paradox !—they had nothing to worry 
about !"°* If it can be said of the orating bishops that “. . . the true size 
and color of every object is falsified by the exaggerations of their 
corrupt eloquence,” it must also be noted that these were not wanton 


or irresponsible men, but devoted leaders desperately desirous of as- 


suring themselves and their people of the unassailable integrity of 
the Church: John Chrysostom repeatedly declares that the Church is 
higher, holier, and (above all) more enduring than heaven itself.’ He 
could do that (on the authority of Luke xxi:33) without a blush 
because rhetoric had transferred the Church into a glorious ab- 
straction, a noble allegory, and as such an eternal, spiritual, inde- 
structible entity." On the other hand he had to do it to meet the im- 
portunities of those who beset him night and day “unceasingly and 
everlastingly” with searching and embarrassing questions as to wheth- 
er the Church still possessed those things which in the beginning 
certified its divinity.” 

(XL) Where no rhetorical cunning could bridge the gap between 
the views of the fourth century and those of the early Church, the 
latter were frankly discounted as suitable to a state of immaturity be- 
yond which the Church had happily progressed, emancipated from 
the “childish tales and vaporings of old grandmothers.’"* The learn- 
ed Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries boast that the wise and 
noble who shunned the primitive Church are now safe in a bosom of a 
Christian society which preaches and practices things that would have 
frightened off the rude converts of an earlier day,’ and invoke the 
eloquence of Demosthenes against the simplicitatem rusticam of the 
literal minded.’” This has been the official line ever since, and mod- 
ern churchmen duly shudder at the thought of being “at the mercy 
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of the primitive Church, its teaching, its life, its understanding . . .,”"*° 
and congratulate themselves on having outgrown the “fond imagin- 
ings of the Apostles.””” 


The Dilemma:—Ever since the recent “rediscovery of the im- 
portance of eschatology within the New Testament”’® scholars have 
been faced, we are told, with a choice between eschatology and history 
—tertium non datur.’” Actually there has always been a third choice, 
namely to accept the passing of the Church as the fulfilment of proph- 
ecy in history. But that, of course, is exactly what church history 
will not allow: ‘. . . modern New Testament critics,” writes R. M. 
Grant, “insist on the priority of the church to its written records.’”” 
The Church must be rescued at all price. For that reason it has been 
necessary to ignore Jeremias’ simple and obvious solution to the “vol- 
lendeter Widerspruch” between the conflicting missionary policies 
of the early Church: the limited preaching belongs to one act of the 
play, the world preaching to another.’” This is a thing that Chris- 
tians will not concede, for if the Church is to remain on the scene, 
the drama must be one act or none.'” 


To preserve this hypothetical unity students have ascribed to the 
first Christians a fantastic one-package view of the future in which 
all the culminating events of prophecy are fulfilled at a single stu- 
pendous blow, “gathering up into one great climax the many judge- 
ments the .. . prophets had foretold.’”’** When the Great Event failed 
to transpire, the Great Delay turned the Great Expectation into the 
Great Fiasco (the terms are not ours!), the Church passing through 
the Great Disappointment to the real fulfillment, the Great Triumphal 
Procession of the Kingdom through the World. Such an unflattering 
view of the founders’ foresight is forced on the experts by a consti- 
tutional inability to think of the Church as anything but a permanent 
and growing institution." It was this very attitude, it will be re- 
called, toward his own church that made it impossible for Trypho the 
Jew to accept Justin’s complicated Messianic history. 


But though the “Great Misunderstanding” theory has the merit 
of preserving the integrity of the Church, it gravely jeopardizes the 
integrity of its founders while failing to give due consideration to 
certain peculiar and significant facts, viz., that the early Christians 
did not predict an immediate culmination of everything, but viewed 
the future down a long vista of prophetic events having more than 
one “end’”’;’” that not a single verse of scripture calls for an immediate 
Parousia or End of the World; that there is a notable lack of evi- 
dence for any early Christian disappointment or surprise at the failure 
of the Parousia.’"’ While the enemies of the Church exploited every 
absurdity and inconsistency in its position and made merry over “Jesus 
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the King who never ruled,” they never played up what should have 
been the biggest joke of all—the feverish, hourly expectation of the 
Lord who never came. For R. Eisler this strange silence is nothing 
less than “the most astonishing of all historical paradoxes.’”** But 
what makes it such is only the refusal of the evidence to match the con- 
ventional pattern of church history: if there are no signs whatever 
of blasted hopes and expectations, we can only conclude that there 
were no such expectations. There were indeed Christians who look- 
ed for an immediate coming of the Lord and asked, ‘‘Where are the 
signs of his coming?” but they are expressly branded by the early 
leaders as false Christians, just as the virgins who expected the quick 
return of the Master, who “delayed his coming,” were the foolish 


ones.?”” 


Students of church history have long been taught that whereas 
the primitive saints, living in an atmosphere of feverish expectation, 
looked forward momentarily to the end of everything, the later Chris- 
tians gradually sobered up and learned to be more realistic. Exactly 
the opposite was the case, for while there is no evidence that the sober 
first Christians thought the end of the world was at hand, there is 
hardly a later theologian who does not think so: ““From the days of the 
early church, through the vicissitudes of the lengthening middle cen- 
turies, into the twilight of the medieval day, the conviction of the 
world’s end . . . was part and parcel of Christian thought.””** It had 
to be the end of the world, because the end of the Church was in- 
admissible. Yet such was not the case with the first Christians, 
thoroughly at home with the idea that divine things, while they are 
preexistent and eternal, are taken away from the earth and restored 
again from time to time.’ If the Church comes and goes like the moon, 
it is only with reference to this temporal world where all things are 
necessarily temporary.’ A great deal of attention has been given of 
recent years to early Christian and Jewish concepts of time and his- 
tory. The present tendency is to treat the Church as existing “sub 
specie aeternitatis, et pourtant dans le temps,” as a supranatural and 
eschatological entity, “eine Sch6pfung von oben her.” This releases 
it from earthly bonds, as does Ambrose’s declaration that the civitas 
“which lives forever, because it cannot die,” desires only to leave the 
earth in all possible haste and be caught up, literally as Elijah was, in- 
to heaven.”™ 


To escape the dark interval between the Apostles and the Par- 
ousia, scholars have bored two exits. The one recognizes a catastrophe 
ahead but postpones it to a vague and distant future,’ while the 
other admits that it was near at hand but insists that the damage was 
not so bad after all."*° Thus both convictions of the early Church, that 
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the end was near and that it was to be disastrous receive reluctant 
confirmation—for no one suggests that only a distant and partial dis- 
ruption was expected. There is a third escape-hatch, around which 
there has been much milling and crowding in recent years, but it seems 
to be only a false door, a semantic exercise in which the conflicting 
claims of Eschatology and History are simply placed side by side and 
declared reconciled in various ingenious and symbolic ways. If this 
vast literature of double-talk, “bewildering in its variety,”’*’ shows 
any perceptible trend it is an inclination to have Eschatology, since it 
can no longer be brushed aside, swallowed alive by the Church: “.. . 
the Church is an ‘eschatological community,’ since she is the New 
Testament, the ultimate and final. . . . The doctrine of Christ finds 
its fulness and completion in the doctrine of the Church, i.e. of ‘the 
Whole Christ.’’’** Such language actually seeks to de-eschatologize 
eschatology by making “mythical and timeless what they [the early 
Christians] regarded to be real and temporal.’ 


More to the point is the searching question of Schoeps with which 
we began this survey, whether after all the real Church may not have 
been left behind in the march of History: “Waren sie am ende doch 
die wahren Erben, auch wenn sie untergingen?”’”®? We have indicat- 
ed above some of the reasons for suggesting that the Church, like its 
Founder, his Apostles, and the Prophets before them, came into the 
world, did the works of the the Father, and then went out of the world, 
albeit with a promise of return. Some aspects of the problem, at least, 
deserve closer attention than students have hitherto been willing to 
give them. 
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ARMINIUS AND THE REFORMATION 
Cart Bancs, Olivet Nazarene College 


James Arminius (1560-1609) is not nearly as well-known as the 
various movements which bear his name. “Arminianism’” is a fa- 
miliar word in Protestant history and theology and a pervasive move- 
ment particularly in English-speaking Protestantism. The Arminian 
movements, however, because of their diversity do not point clearly 
to Arminius himself. The label of Arminianism has been applied to 
and often accepted by such diverse entities as the politics of William 
Laud, seventeenth century Anglican theology from high churchman- 
ship to moderate Puritanism, the communal experiment at Little Gid- 
ding, the empiricism of John Locke, Latitudinarianism, the rational 
supernaturalism of Hugo Grotius and the early Remonstrants, early 
Unitarianism in England, Wales, and New England, the evangelical- 
ism of the Wesleys, and the revivalism of the American frontier. In 
our time the term means for some the crowning of Reformation 
theology; for others it points merely to an anachronistic sub-species 
of fundamentalism; and for still others it means an easy-going Ameri- 
can culture-Protestantism. 

The common thread through the sundry strands of Arminian- 
ism is dissent from some form of Calvinism. Although the label of 
Arminianism has been used to refer to this dissent, the various Ar- 
minianisms do not bear the same relation to their ostensible founder as 
do the various types of Lutheranism to Luther. This lack of organic 
connection between much Arminianism and Arminius himself has 
often led to distortion in accounts of Arminius. The result is the fol- 
lowing composite account of Arminius which will be recognizable to 
anyone working in the fields of church history and theology: 

1. Arminius was born, raised, and trained amidst the Calvinism 
of a Calvinist country. 

2. His university education at Leiden and his theological studies 
at Geneva and Basel confirmed him in a mature acceptance of Ge- 
nevan Calvinism. 

3. As a student of Theodore Beza at Geneva he accepted the 
extreme supralapsarianism or high predestinarian theory of Beza. 
In Caspar Brandt’s words, “with ears intent Arminius drank in his 
words; with eager assiduity he hung upon his lips; and with intense 
admiration he listened to his exposition . . .’”” 

4. As a respected supralapsarian Reformed pastor in Amster- 
dam he was honored with the commission of writing a refutation of 
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the anti-Calvinism of the Dutch humanist, Dirck Coornheert, who 
had attacked the doctrine of predestination, and who had declared 
that the doctrine of original sin is not in the Bible. 

5. As a result of this assignment he was led to question the 
position of Beza and after a prolonged and severe struggle defected 
to the humanism of Coornheert. 

6. The resultant theology was a departure from the primitive 
character of Reformed theology. At this point the accounts diverge. 
Some make of him a transitional thinker whose theology was an in- 
complete movement from true Calvinism to true Arminianism.? Others 
see him as a clever dissembler who secretly taught doctrines different 
from his published writings.* Many others simply class him with 
“heretics” such as Pelagians, semi-Pelagians, Zwinglians, Socinians, 
“papists,” or “‘prelatists.”’ 

None of these six points, so common in English sources, is af- 
firmed by Arminius, and all are subject to serious questions. The 
weaknesses of this picture combine to leave a distorted account of 
Arminius. 

In addition to these defects most accounts of Arminius commit 
a technical error in linking him exclusively with the Remonstrants 
and other movements known as Arminian and, by an implication in- 
volving the post hoc fallacy, making him responsible for ideas and 
movements quite foreign to his intentions. A prime example is a B. D. 
thesis by J. J. E. Keller submitted at Lausanne in 1860 and entitled 
Dieu et ? Homme d’aprés Calvin et d’aprés Arminius, in which no men- 
tion is made of Arminius at all, the attention being directed exclu- 
sively to Episcopius. The habit of viewing Arminius in the context of 
the seventeenth century accounts for a great deal of the perplexity 
expressed by those who read Arminius but who do not find there 
what is expected of an Arminian. 

In order to understand properly Arminius’s position as a Re- 
former it will be helpful to review the status of the Reformation in 
1590 and to suggest a revision of the account of Arminius’s theological 
development. 

By 1590, the year of Arminius’s alleged theological transition, 
the Reformed churches, in which Arminius did his work entirely, had 
watched with interest the progress of Lutheran thought through the 
eucharistic, antinomian, Osiandrian, adiaphoristic, Majoristic, and 
synergistic controversies. The work of Melanchthon had a wide 
acceptance among the Reformed, although they did not take up with 
the particulars of his doctrine of three concurrent causes. Within the 
Reformed churches there was not only a similar diversity in theo- 
logical development, but there:was a more pronounced diversity of 
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theological origins. Bucer, Zwingli, Oecolampadius, Bullinger, Farel, 
and others, in addition to Calvin, were coordinate sources of Reform- 
ed thought, and the alignments among these men differed with the 
issue at hand. 

The situation in which Arminius worked and the work he did 
must be seen in relation to divergences which date back to the begin- 
nings of the Swiss Reformation. Calvin and Zwingli, who had dis- 
agreed on the Lord’s Supper, agreed by and large on predestination, but 
their view of predestination was by no means popular with all the other 
Swiss reformers. When in 1542 Albertus Pighius of Kampen, the 
Roman Catholic archdeacon of Utrecht, charged Calvin’s view of 
predestination with being the cardinal error of the Reformation, 
Calvin wrote an immediate reply and dedicated it to Melanchthon. 
But Melanchthon by this time was beginning to have misgivings 
about the position of Luther, and of Calvin also, on predestination 
and in his reply said, ‘I wish you would transfer your eloquence to 
the adorning of these momentous subjects, by which our friends would 
be strengthened, our enemies terrified, and the weak encouraged . . .”* 

The reaction to Calvin’s predestination theory broke out within 
the Reformed camp itself two years later when Sebastian Castellio 
revolted. But Castellio, although he was banished from Geneva, re- 
ceived asylum in Basel and nine years later was even made a profes- 
sor of the university. Basel, the city of Erasmus, was known for its 
opposition to Calvin, and at about this time Francis Hotman com- 
plained that in Basel “if one wishes to scold another, he calls him a 
Calvinist.’”* 

When Jerome Bolsec settled in Geneva in 1550, he also began an 
attack on Calvin’s predestination theory. He and Calvin clashed public- 
ly on October 16, both in St. Peter’s and in the Council, Bolsec claim- 
ing the concurrence of the Lutherans Melanchthon and Johann Brenz 
and of Bullinger of Zurich. Accounts of his alleged errors were sent 
to the Swiss churches by Calvin, Theodore Beza, and the Council. 
Here again the response was disappointing to Calvin. The Church of 
Basel, through a letter of Oswald Myconius, replied evasively, pre- 
ferring to stress the common ground shared by Calvin and Bolsec. 
The ministers of Bern commended Calvin for his zeal for truth but 
reminded him of the many Scripture texts referring to God’s univer- 
sal grace and goodness. The ministers of Zurich defended Zwingli 
against Bolsec’s attack, but Bullinger, in a private letter, said, ‘‘Be- 
lieve me, many are displeased with what you say in your Institutes 
about predestination, and draw the same conclusions from it as Bolsec 
has drawn from Zwingli’s book on Providence.’ This issue caused 
an estrangement between Calvin and Bullinger which lasted ten years 
and was never totally overcome. 
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The Bolsec affair drove Calvin to continue the writing he had 
begun against Pighius. The result was his tract on predestination 
known as the Consensus Genevensis of 1552. This high water mark 
of Calvin’s predestination theory was never accepted by the Swiss 
churches. Theodor Bibliander (or Buchmann), the Zurich profes- 
sor, would not sign it, his refusal involving him in controversy with 
Peter Martyr, a stricter Calvinist. 

Through all this Bullinger remained somewhat sympathetic to 
Calvin and finally professed an acceptance of Calvin’s predestination 
theory. When he wrote the Second Helvetic Confession in 1562, he 
included an article on predestination in which divine election is affirm- 
ed, but in which there is no mention of reprobation and in which the 
more rigid elements of Calvin’s position are unmentioned. 

Thus it is evident that Calvin did not gain ready concurrence or 
ultimate unanimity on predestination among those who accepted his 
leadership in other matters. It should be pointed out that the most 
consistent resistance to his predestination theory came from the Ger- 
man-speaking cantons (but it should also be noted that the issue was 
not tied to the Calvin-Zwingli divergence on the Lord’s Supper). Even 
in Geneva, however, there was highly-placed resistance to high pre- 
destination doctrines. Calvin’s successor at the academy, Theodore 
Beza, so stressed the rigid views of Calvin that he came out unam- 
biguously for supralapsarianism. But after Calvin’s death and still 
during Beza’s life the Geneva faculty included the liberal Calvinist 
Charles Perrot, who was critical of Beza’s extreme emphasis on grace. 
He is reported to have said at one time, “Justification by faith only 
has been preached up too much; it is time now to speak of works.’” 
He also was outspoken in support of tolerance and advised one of his 
students (John Uitenbogaert) as follows: “Never assist in condemn- 
ing any for not agreeing in every point of religion with the established 
church, so long as they adhere to the fundamentals of Christianity, 
and are disposed to maintain the peace of the Church.’ 


It is too simple to say, then, that the Swiss Reformed Churches 
believed in predestination. What they believed about predestination 
varied, and Calvin’s position was not universally accepted, even. in 
Geneva. 

The earliest Reformation in the Low Countries was Lutheran 
and Anabaptist in character, but later, for reasons which are the oc- 
casion of some dispute, Reformed polity and doctrine became the most 
dominant Protestant position. From the very beginnings: of the in- 
troduction of Reformed religion to the Low Countries, the milder views 
of the Swiss cantons were in evidence. The Reformed churches were or- 
ganized before the formulation or adoption of a common confession 
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of faith, and perhaps the most immediate theological influence was 
the Reformed church at Emden. Because of Roman Catholic persecu- 
tion the Reformed churches, known at this time as De Kerken onder 
het Kruis (the churches under the cross), were forced to look for 
oversight and coordination outside the country, in Emden, and the 
first national synod of the Dutch churches was held there in 1570. 
The pastor of the Emden church, which became known as “The Moth- 
er Church of the Churches of God,” was Albert Hardenberg, who 
on the matter of predestination followed the milder views of Bull- 
inger and Melanchthon. He exerted a considerable influence on the 
Dutch churches, and the first Reformed pastors at Horn and at Rot- 
terdam, Clement Martenson and John Isbrandtson, publicly resisted 
the introduction of Genevan theology into the Low Countries. Among 
the early Reformed Protestants in the Low Countries the books of 
Bullinger, Melanchthon, Anastasius Veluanus, and Erasmus were 
popular—especially Erasmus on toleration. One can trace here a com- 
mon influence of Erasmus in his two cities of Basel and Rotterdam.’ 


The Dutch churches sent their theological students to Swiss uni- 
versities, the majority of them going to Geneva to study under Beza. 
It was not long until the supralapsarianism of Beza became widely ac- 
cepted in the Low Countries, and an increasingly discernible rift be- 
gan to occur among the Reformed.’” The Synod of Emden had mark- 
ed the end of Lutheran alignments among the Reformed, and it 
had adopted two confessions—the Belgic Confession and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, neither of them overly rigid on the question of pre- 
destination. But the supralapsarian party began a concerted at- 
tempt to enforce a supralapsarian interpretation of these symbols. 


Another aspect of the rift must be mentioned. The proponents 
of the views of Bullinger, et al, were sympathetic to some form of 
Erastianism in which the magistrates should have a voice in the affairs 
of the consistory, particularly with respect to the call of the pastor. 
This civil and lay interference with church affairs was resented by 
the Genevan elements. Thus the party lines began to emerge with the 
lay magistrates and the laity generally on one side and the high-Cal- 
vinist clergy on the other. The magistrates and laymen, supporting 
Erastianism, toleration, and mild views of predestination, saw in the 
other party the seeds of a new papacy in which the clergy could come 
to dominate the church and dictate its doctrines and policies. The 
clergy saw in the magistrates a threat to the presbyterian polity in 
which the church preserves its autonomy against the interference of 
the state. 


This kind of conflict, involving not only predestination but also 
the role of the magistrate and toleration, came to a head in at least 
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four incidents in the Low Countries before 1590. These were the af- 
fairs of Herman Herberts at Gouda, Cornelius Wiggerts at Horn, 
Tako Sybrandts at Mendenblich, and Jasper Koolhaes at Leiden. At- 
tention will be given here to the last incident, because it illustrates the 
nature of the conflict in Holland and because Arminius later identified 
himself with this case. 


Koolhaes was a Reformed pastor at Leiden. As early as 1579 he 
had come into conflict with a Peter Cornelison, another Leiden pas- 
tor, over the two issues of grace and the magistracy, Koolhaes favor- 
ing a stress on “internal Disposition” in salvation and favoring giv- 
ing the magistrate a voice in the election of deacons and elders. Kool- 
haes was defended by the Dutch humanist, Dirck Coornheert, who 
argued against allowing the ministers to usurp the power of Christ 
and thereby develop a new papacy. The Leiden magistrates, who had 
power in the church, discharged Cornelison. The next year, Koolhaes 
published his own defense in which he advocated toleration for Lu- 
therans and Anabaptists and added the ingenious suggestion that toler- 
ation be extended to those who taught the Genevan views on predesti- 
nation. The provincial Synod of Dort of 1581 moved in the direction 
of presbyterian autonomy, adopted the as yet little-known Belgic Con- 
fession, and declared Koolhaes a heretic. The case was appealed to 
the States General, who ordered the Leiden magistrates to depose him. 
This they refused to do, and Koolhaes stayed on the payroll for two 
more years, when he finally resigned to make a more adequate living 
by operating a distillery. The provincial Synod of Haarlem of 1582 
excommunicated Koolhaes against the opposition of the magistrates 
and some ministers of Leiden, the Hague, Gouda, and Dort. It also 
tried to enforce on the Dutch churches a rigid formulation of predes- 
tination, but without success. Koolhaes continued to write, with the 
support of the States of Holland and the magistrates of Leiden. A 
compromise reconciliation between the two factions was attempted, but 
it was not successful.” 


This indicates something of the mixed situation in the Reformed 
churches of Holland at the time that Arminius was emerging as a 
theologian. 


Before attention is given to Arminius himself, one other cir- 
cumstance should be noted. In England, where the influence of Ge- 
neva was felt, particularly through the refugees under Mary, a similar 
division existed, that between what might be called the episcopal party 
and the Puritan party in the Church of England, the issues being 
similar—presbyterianism and predestination versus so-called Erastian- 
ism and toleration. It is a familiar fact that Arminianism in England 
was associated with the high church interests. What is not so well- 
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known is that the party divisions clearly antedate the work of Armin- 
ius. Thus in 1595, eight years before any writing of Arminius had 
been printed and before he was known in England, a William Barrett 
was denied the B. D. degree at Cambridge because of his rejection 
of the Genevan views of the Cambridge Puritan theologian, William 
Perkins.” At about the same time, Peter Baro, another Cambridge 
theologian, was forced out of his position for the same reason. Bar- 
rett and Baro were supported by the high church bishops. It was the 
movement which they represented which was later to be called, de- 
risively of course and without the consent of Arminius, ‘““Arminianism.” 


All of this serves to render highly questionable at least the first 
of the six propositions which were advanced as a summary of the 
commonly-accepted accounts of Arminius. It is time to direct atten- 
tion now to Arminius himself. 


Arminius, then, received his early training amidst a Reformed 
church which was becoming increasingly divided over issues which 
had originated in Switzerland. Under the care of his guardian, Ru- 
dolf Snel the mathematician, he lived for a time at Marburg, a center 
of Philippist sentiment. His university education was at Leiden, where 
the university was under the control of lay deputies and where the 
church was under the control of the magistrates. His six years as a 
student at Leiden, 1575 to 1581, covered the greater part of the Kool- 
haes episode. The faculty at Leiden, moreover, included Koolhaes 
himself, William Feugueraeus, and John Holman (Holmannus Sec- 
undus), all of whom opposed Beza’s supralapsarianism and his views 
on toleration. Not until 1581, the year that Arminius left Leiden, did 
a rigid Calvinist teach theology there (Lambert Dannaeus). This is 
strong support for the notion that Arminius was directed in a non- 
Bezan theology before he ever went to Geneva or undertook the 
ministry. 

In 1581, Arminius went to Geneva as a theological student. Here 
he immediately came into conflict with Beza, not over predestination, 
but over the question of Aristotelian logic, Arminius being a disciple 
of Peter Ramus. Arminius spent about a year at Basel, returning to 
Geneva where he was able to complete his theological studies under 
Beza. Upon quitting Geneva, he received from Beza a letter of com- 
mendation which is often adduced as indicating Beza’s approval of 
his theology. The letter makes no such specification, however, and it 
is known that Beza was prone to a rather unexpected tolerance with 
Dutch students who disagreed with him over predestination. That 
he had such students is evident from the fact that Arminius’s close 
friend and theological supporter, John Uitenbogaert, was at Geneva 
at the same time and engaged in theological controversy with Beza 
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without the rupture of personal relationship. Although Beza disap- 
proved of the toleration party in the Low Countries, he is also reported 
to have said earlier that the theology of Melanchthon was particularly 
suitable for Dutchmen. 

It should be remembered also that Beza was not Arminius’s only 
teacher at Geneva. He also studied under Charles Perrot, the more 
liberal Calvinist mentioned previously."* 

What about the story, then, that Arminius was a disciple of Beza 
when he undertook pastoral duties in Amsterdam in 1588 and that he 
was accordingly honored with the commission to write a refutation 
of Coornheert’s attack on Calvin and Beza? It originates with a fu- 
neral oration delivered by Peter Bertius the Younger on the afternoon 
of Arminius’s burial. It is unsupported by available collateral evidence 
and occurs in an address which plays loose with known facts. Bertius 
was not intimate with Arminius except briefly in the 1570’s. Arminius 
is not known to have corresponded with him. Bertius was a man of 
questionable character, a trouble-maker within the Reformed camp, 
and later a deserter to Roman Catholicism. It is possible that the story 
was contrived somewhat innocently as a morality story or more de- 
liberately for dramatic effect. 

If Bertius’s story is to be discounted, as the preceding material 
seems to make necessary, there remain two options. Either the Am- 
sterdam classis was not aware of Arminius’s views on predestination, 
or the classis suspected him of differing with Beza and wanted to 
force him to state his opinions. There is much to commend the latter 
option. The controversy with Coornheert was ten years old, and it is 
unlikely that an immediate campaign was necessary. Furthermore, it 
is known with fair certainty that the foes of Arminius used this 
technique elsewhere to draw him out in the open. Arminius evidently 
accepted the assignment, but he never wrote the refutation. His pub- 
licized views soon revealed his objections to Beza, but he never in 
the extant writings mentions a theological crisis or refers to his al- 
leged former supralapsarian views. The story of the transition hangs 
on the solitary thread of the Bertius oration. 

Through preaching and correspondence Arminius made his views 
known during his years in Amsterdam. When, in 1603, he was pro- 
posed as successor to Francis Junius as professor of theology at Lei- 
den, there was vigorous opposition from the supralapsarian clergy. 
He received the appointment nonetheless, a revealing commentary on 
the still-fluid theological situation in the Dutch churches in 1603. 

Theologico-political forces which had been coexisting somewhat 
peacefully since the beginnings of the Dutch Reformation came into 
open conflict with the appointment of Arminius. The nature of his 
position, the circumstances surrounding his appointment, and the per- 
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sonal skills which he brought to the situation combined to thrust him 
into the role of spokesman and leader of the toleration party. His 
Leiden colleague, Francis Gomarus, became the spokesman for the 
supralapsarians. The questions of predestination, grace, and freedom 
could no longer be regarded by either side as adiaphora. The clergy 
and laity were forced to declare themselves as Arminians or Gomarists. 
Arminius, for his part, was driven into verbal and literary controversy, 
and now for the first time his writings began to appear in print. He 
wrote an extended critique of Gomarus’s theses on predestination, de- 
fended himself against numerous attacks (some of them anonymous 
and scurrilous), wrote some one hundred public and private disputa- 
tions, and engaged in a prolific correspondence with friends and foes. 
It is time to consider, then, the nature of the theology which he ex- 
plicated, defended, and developed. 

Arminius was faced with the task of articulating a type of think- 
ing which had been adumbrated in many Reformation writings but 
which had never been explicitly and thoroughly developed in its rela- 
tionships to the Bible, to the church fathers, to the earlier Reformers, 
or to the Dutch confessions. He was surprisingly conservative in his 
approach to the problem, his work serving to check the liberal, hu- 
manistic, or rationalist tendencies of men like Coornheert. This con- 
servative bent may be attributed to at least two things—his desire 
for peace and toleration and his genuine appreciation for Beza and 
Calvin. Thus he made a point of conceding as much as possible to his 
opponents, and he attempted to operate in close continuity with the 
Reformers, Calvin, and the two Dutch confessions—the Belgic Con- 
fession and the Heidelberg Catechism. 

Arminius’s statements of his own relationship to Calvin are 
particularly illuminating. Gomarus had equated the doctrines of the 
Reformed Churches with the theology of Calvin as expounded by 
Beza. Arminius points out that never had any Reformed Churches 
made any official statement to that effect. He confesses his own great 
indebtedness to both men, but qualifies it by saying, “They may de- 
serve well of the Church, and yet be entangled in some error: and the 
illustrious restorers of the Churches perhaps did not spy out every- 
thing with which the Church was deformed, and perchance themselves 
built a superstructure of some errors on a true foundation . . .”"* When 
accused of teaching that the writings of Coornheert were superior 
to Calvin, he replied, “The rumor about my advising the students to 
read the works of the Jesuits and of Coornheert, I can call by no other 
name than a lie; for never to any one, either by request or spontaneous- 
ly, have I uttered a word on that subject. So far from this after the 
reading of the Scripture. . . I recommend that the Commentaries of 
Calvin be read, whom I extol in higher terms than Helmichius him- 
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self. . . For I affirm that in the interpretation of Scriptures Calvin 
is incomparable . . ., so much so that I concede to him a certain spirit 
of prophecy in which he stands distinguished above others, above 
most, yea, above all.”’* His enthusiasm wanes a bit, however, when 
he says, “His Jnstitutes . . . I give out to be read after the Catechism, 
as a more extended explanation. But here I add—zwith discrimination; 
as the writings of all men ought to be read.’’** 


Arminius also expresses his loyalty to the Dutch confessions. The 


sixteenth article of the Belgic Confession reads: 

We believe that all the posterity of Adam, being thus fallen into perdi- 
tion and ruin by the sin of our first parents, God then did manifest him- 
self such as he is; that is to say, merciful and just: merciful, since he de- 
livers and preserves from this perdition all whom he, in his eternal and 
unchangeable counsel, of mere goodness hath elected in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, without any respect to their works: just, in leaving others in the 
fall and perdition wherein they have involved themselves. 


Arminius objects to a supralapsarian interpretation. He admits that 
election is without respect to good works and that mercy is of God’s 
mere goodness, but he finds nothing in the article to prohibit one from 
saying that it is God’s mercy that believers shall be saved. 

The twentieth question and answer of the Heidelberg Catechism 
read: 

Are all men, then, saved by Christ, as they have perished by Adam? No; 


only such as by true faith are ingrafted into him, and receive all his bene- 
fits. 


From this Arminius infers “that God has not absolutely predestinated 
any man to salvation; but that in his decree considered them as be- 
lievers.”"’ The fifty-fourth question receives similar treatment. 


Arminius thus is seen as one who articulates a position which 
he feels to be a valid Reformed theology of grace in harmony with 
the earliest sentiments of the Reformed churches in Switzerland and 
in Holland, in harmony with the accepted Dutch confessions, and on- 
ly partly divergent from Calvin himself.. He and his friends argue 
for toleration, although they wish even to leave it as an open question 
as to which is in need of the benefit of toleration—their position or 
that of Beza and Gomarus. Arminius finally proposed in 1608 that 
the ambiguities of the Dutch confessions under which the supralapsar- 
ians took cover should be removed. 

Although Arminius is commonly termed a “synergist” (a term 
he did not use), his explicit statements on sin and grace are in general 
agreement with the sola gratia—sola fide emphasis of the Reformers. 
The fall of Adam is seen as “a transgression of the law . . . perpetrat- 
ed by the free will of man, from a desire to be like God, and through 
the persuasion of Satan... .,” and this sin entails ‘‘a liability to two 
deaths” and “the withdrawing of . . . primitive righteousness and 
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holiness. . .”""* The sin of Adam, both as act and in terms of its effects, 


is the sin of the whole race. He says: 
The whole of this sin, however, is not peculiar to our first parents, but is 
common to the entire race and to all their posterity, who, at the time when 
this sin was committed, were in their loins, and who have since descend- 
ed from them by the natural mode of propagation. . . . Wherefore, what- 
ever punishment was brought down upon our first parents, has likewise 
pervaded and yet pursues all their posterity, so that all men ‘are by nature 
the children of wrath,’ (Ephes. ii, 3,) obnoxious to condemnation, and 
to temporal as well as to eternal death; they are also devoid of that original 
righteousness and holiness. (Rom. v, 12, 18, 19.) With these evils they 
would remain oppressed for ever, unless they were liberated by Christ 
Jesus .. .19 
Actual sin, for Arminius, most strictly refers to the primal sin of 
Adam, but in a more common usage refers to sins committed by rea- 
son of the corruption of human nature. Man as sinner is helpless to 
perform any saving good. Arminius’s own wordings ‘are significant 


here: g 

In this state, the free will of man towards the true good is not only wound- 

ed, maimed, infirm, bent, and weakened ; but it is also imprisoned, destroy- 

ed, and lost. And its powers are not only debilitated and useless unless 

they be assisted by grace, but it has no powers whatever except such as 

are excited by Divine grace. For Christ has said, ‘Without me ye can 

do nothing.’?° 

Our will is not free from the first fall; that is, it is not free to good, unless 

it be made free by the Son through His Spirit.? 

Free will is unable to begin or to perfect any true and spiritual good with- 

out grace... . I affirm therefore, that this grace is simply and absolute- 

ly necessary for the illumination of the mind, the due ordering of the af- 

fections, and the inclination of the will to that which is good.?? 

Being made capable in Christ, co-operating now with God, he [the re- 

generate man] prosecutes the good which he knows and loves, and he be- 
gins himself to perform it in deed. But this cooperation, whatever it may 

be of knowledge, holiness, and power, is all begotten within him by the 

Holy Spirit.?% 

As the very first commencement of every good thing, so likewise the prog- 

ress, continuance and confirmation, nay, even the perseverance in good, 

are not from ourselves, but from God through the Holy Spirit.** 

These statements could be slipped into the /nstitutes themselves, 
so closely does Arminius stand with Calvin on the issue of the absolute 
helplessness of man as sinner and the absolute necessity of divine grace 
for salvation. 

It was the issue of predestination, however, which was to be- 
come crucial for the theology of Arminius, an issue forced upon him 
as the rift widened between the two parties in the Dutch church. Here 
particularly Arminius has been misunderstood, for it is commonly as- 
serted either that he denied predestination or that he taught that pre- 
destination is based upon divinely foreseen faith. Neither of these 
assertions represents Arminius with adequate precision. 

The fact is that Arminius stands with Calvin in using the figure 
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of predestination to give structure to the doctrine of salvation. He 
does not ‘‘deny predestination”; he affirms it and makes it central to 
his soteriology. Far from avoiding the predestinarian texts in Malachi, 
Ephesians, or Romans 9, he builds on them as Biblical foundations 
for his theological structure. 

Of fundamental importance is the fact that for Arminius the 
doctrine of sin and inability, in which he agrees with Calvin, is ex- 
plicitly presupposed as the problem to which predestination is the an- 
swer. Thus Arminius differs with those who tried to contain Calvin 
in a supralapsarian mold, and to this extent he numbers himself with 
the sublapsarians. He disagrees, then, with Beza, Gomarus, and Per- 
kins, who made the decree of election to refer to man as yet uncreat- 
ed, and with Francis Junius, who had tried to soften supralapsarianism 
by recourse to the medieval notion of man considered in purts natura- 
libus (‘“neutral-natured”). These positions, says Arminius, make it 
necessary that there be sin in order that God may carry out His prior 
decree—which is to make God the author of sin. 


Against both supralapsarians and sublapsarians, however, he in- 
sists that predestination must be understood “in Christ” rather than 
being referred to an arbitrary, inscrutable, or secret counsel of God. 
In his definitive Declaration of Sentiments of 1608, he sets forth 
his predestination theory in terms of four decrees. These contain the 
familiar “Arminian’’ ingredient of foreseen faith, but it is significant 
that the first of the decrees has to do neither with faith nor fore- 
knowledge and is not “conditional.” Rather it is an absolute decree 
with Jesus Christ as its object. It reads: 

The first absolute decree of God concerning the salvation of sinful men, is 

that by which he decreed to appoint His Son, Jesus Christ, for a Mediator, 

Redeemer, Savior, Priest and King, who might destroy sin by his own 

death, might by his obedience obtain the salvation which had been lost, 

and might communicate it by his own virtue.”® 

The starting point for the understanding of predestination (and salva- 
tion) is Christ. Whatever else is said must rest on this foundation. 
Perhaps it is going too far to say that predestination for Arminius is 
really the election of Jesus Christ, but the first three decrees, at least, 
seem to bear this out. The second decree extends the scope of the 
“precise and absolute decree” to include all those who “repent and be- 
lieve . . . in Christ’’ (and who persevere in faith in Christ). The third 
decree, in turn, is the administration of “sufficient and efficient” 
means necessary for the repentance and faith by which one is “in 
Christ.” The result is that Christ is the elect One, that all are elect 
who are in Christ, and that no one is in Christ except by faith. Elec- 
tion in its primary sense refers to Christ; in its legitimate extension it 
includes all believers. 
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The fourth decree, finally, turns its attention to the election of 
individuals. Careful attention must be given here, for it is in terms 
of this decree alone that Arminius is best known by both his friends 
and his foes. It reads: 

To these succeeds the fourth decree, by which God decreed to save and 
damn certain particular persons. This decree has its foundation in the 
foreknowledge of God, by which he knew from all eternity those individu- 
als who would, through his preventing grace, believe, and through his 
subsequent grace would persevere, according to the before described ad- 
ministration of those means which are suitable and proper for conversion 
and faith ; and by which foreknowledge, he likewise knew those who would 
not believe and persevere.?® 

Two problems are raised here. The first is the question of faith 
becoming a subjective quality in man by virtue of which God deems 
him worthy of salvation. The traditional objection is that Arminius 
finally ends with a Pelagianizing tendency in which human merit be- 
comes the ground of election and election becomes man’s decision, not 
God’s. The traditional Arminian defense is to say that faith fore- 
seen is no less faith and no more merit than is faith in the supralapsar- 
ian system. But both the objection and answer miss the fact that for 
Arminius the election of individuals is the fourth decree and not the 
first, and that all the decrees rest back upon the “absolute” appointment 
of Jesus Christ as the obtainer of salvation. The fourth decree of Ar- 
minius does not stand alone and cannot be made a matter of discussion 
apart from its Christological basis. In his later writings Arminius 
seldom mentions the conditional election of individuals, but he often 
insists that all election is “in Christ.”” Arminianism, when it has treat- 
ed the fourth decree in isolation, has departed from Arminius and has 
opened itself to some serious difficulties. 


The other problem has to do with the nature of foreknowledge 
and the metaphysics presupposed. Here it seems that Arminius has 
slipped into a speculative metaphysics and has missed the Biblical 
understanding of the knowledge and foreknowledge of God. Two 
things can be said in defense of Arminius. One is to repeat that such 
charges are of less relevance when the fourth decree is kept in sub- 
ordination to the first decree. The other is to point out that Arminius 
was well aware of the idea of God’s foreknowledge as God’s love. 
In his exegesis of Romans 8:29 (“For whom he did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that 
he might be the firstborn among many brethren.’’) he holds that fore- 
knowledge as prescience can and must be held in such a way that fore- 
knowledge as love cannot be affirmed without it. “This will be evi- 
dent,” he says, “if it shall be demonstrated that God can ‘previously 
love and affectionately regard as his own’ no sinner unless He has 
foreknown him in Christ, and looked upon him as a believer in 
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Christ.”** The argument is simply this, that God regards affectionate- 
ly the sinner but only as the sinner is in Christ. Foreknowledge, then, 
means the love of the sinner, this love being understood Christological- 
ly, and the sinner being in Christ by faith. But the love of foreknowl- 
edge is not that by which God wills eternal life, for in John 3:16 and 
other passages (Arminius cites John 1:2; Gal. 3:9; Heb. 11:6.) faith 
is interposed between love and eternal life. It is apparent from this 
argument that Arminius has respect for foreknowledge as both love 
and as prescience, but that even prescience is viewed Christologically. 

Arminianism has not always been this careful. In the contro- 
versy over foreknowledge and contingency between Daniel Whitby and 
Jonathan Edwards, for instance, the argument desceids to a dispute 
over the logic of prescience in a Platonic context. Whitby argues that 
prescience is not the cause of an action; hence the action is indeter- 
mined. Edwards agrees that prescience does not coerce an action but 
points out that prescience is proof that an action will happen; hence 
the action is determined. In this argument Edwards is the easy victor. 
But the Christological and soteriological reference has disappeared 
from this metaphysical battle. 

Arminius himself seems to fail to keep prescience in a Christo- 
logical framework when, in the fourth decree, he says that God “like- 
wise knew those who would not believe and persevere.” This fore- 
knowledge could not be “in Christ”; hence it must rest back on a 
Platonic metaphysics.” 

By affirming a Christological understanding of predestination, 
Arminius is led to depart in a number of particulars from the high 
Calvinist Reformed theology. These departures should be noted here. 

First, predestination does not determine who shall believe; only 
that those who are in Christ, that is, believers, are elect on the basis 
of the election of Christ. 

Second, salvation being in Christ, it is not dependent on free will, 
but free will is active in salvation. Man is indeed helpless to perform 
any saving good, as was shown above, but grace brings the will to a 
point of freedom to receive help. ‘“There is in all men,” he says, “‘such 
a will as is flexible to either side upon accession of grace,”” so that 
grace rescues free will in order that the will that is saved may con- 
cur in its salvation. Otherwise it could not be said to be saved, “for 
as grace saves, so the free will is saved, and the subject of grace is 
man’s free will. Wherefore it is unavoidable that the free will should 
concur in preserving the grace bestowed. . .”*° 

Third, the same “flexible” free will can resist grace. “It always 
remains within the power of free will to reject grace bestowed, and 
to refuse subsequent grace; because grace is not an onmipotent ac- 
tion of God, which cannot be resisted by man’s free will.” 
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Fourth, the resistibility of grace leads to the possibility of fall- 
ing from grace. Arminius again is very cautious in his statement, 
maintaining that properly speaking it is impossible for a believer to 
fall from grace, but that the possibility that a believer may cease be- 
lieving is at least an open question. 

Fifth, Arminius accordingly rejects Perkins’s distinction be- 
tween common grace and peculiar grace, which in turn rested back 
on Calvin’s distinction between a universal call and a special call. It 
should be noted, however, that this distinction is not nearly so absolute 
in Calvin as in Perkins.” Although Arminius continues to make 
distinctions between prevenient grace, saving grace, subsequent grace, 
etc., the distinctions have not qualitative force but give way to a quali- 
tative continuity of grace. 

Sixth, all this implies some kind of universalism. Here again 
Arminius speaks with caution and precision, denying a universal elec- 
tion to salvation and denying that saving grace is universal. Saving 
grace is given only to those who are saved, and only those who be- 
lieve are saved. Furthermore, men are not saved because they will 
to be saved; they are saved because they are those whom God has 
predestined to save—that is, believers.** Thus in speaking of Ro- 
mans 9:16, Arminius says that “it is not he that wills, or he that runs, 
who obtains righteousness, but he to whom God has determined to 
show mercy, that is, the believer.”** And again, speaking of Hebrews 
9:13, 14, “Between the oblation . . . and the application or sanctifica- 
tion, it is necessary for faith to intervene. Wherefore the offering 
up of the victim was made not for believers, but for men as sinners; 
yet with this conclusion, that it does not sanctify any but those who 
believe on Christ.’* ‘Sufficient,’ “recovered,” or “provided” sal- 
vation (the oblation) is universal; “efficacious” or “applied” salva- 
tion (the sanctification) is restricted. 

Seventh, Arminius finds it necessary to make certain specifica- 
tions regarding the question of the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. Briefly they are that although the righteousness of Christ is 
imputed to us (with reference to Romans 4 and II Cor. 5:20), it is not 
correct to say that it is imputed to us for righteousness. Rather, faith 
is imputed for righteousness. Thus the righteousness of Christ is 
not imputed to us for righteousness, as if it were not righteousness, 
and neither does faith justify. us, as if the righteousness of Christ 
were of no importance. 

This brief account of the life and thought of Arminius neces- 
sarily neglects many facets of his work, some of which are of prime 
significance (¢.g., his doctrine of religious toleration). It does in- 
dicate some important aspects of his relationship to the Reformation 
and some of the precise points at which he differs from high Calvin- 
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ism. There is found in Arminius a Christological understanding of 
salvation as election which has been usually obscured in later forms 
of Arminianism. This primitive “Arminian dogmatics” can be de- 
veloped in a manner consonant with those recent theologies character- 
ized by a critical awareness of the dangers of speculative metaphysics 
in soteriology. This calls for a reassessment of the place of Arminius 
in the history of Protestant thought. It suggests a new understand- 
ing of the traditional ““Arminian-Calvinist” controversy, with the pos- 
sibility that the controversy has been quite generally “beside the 
point.” It also underscores the necessity for theological reconstruc- 
tion among those who still call themselves Arminians. 
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REFORMED CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 1640-41 
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I 


An excess of partisan feeling has surrounded the study of the 
Covenanting movement in 17th century Scotland. The issues which 
led to the Second Reformation, bound so closely as they are with re- 
ligious feeling, have often prevented historians from exhibiting a rea- 
sonable amount of objectivity toward God’s New Israel, as the 
Covenanters were inclined to call Scotland. Consequently the Cove- 
nanters have usually been portrayed as either the embodiment of the 
true faith or as a group of bigoted and conceited fanatics. 


Unfortunately, this has with few exceptions produced an un- 
balanced view of the relations of Scotland with England during the 
period from the Bishops’ Wars (1639-40) until the retreat of the 
Scots Army from Newcastle in January 1647. Yet Scottish action 
toward England was extremely important, for Scotland was the pivot- 
al power in the struggle between King Charles I and Parliament. 


The Scottish military victories in August and September 1640, joined 
with the demand of the Scots for a negotiated peace with both the 
King and Parliament, resulted in the calling of what became the Long 
Parliament. Moreover, Scottish intervention in the Civil War in 1644 
undoubtedly gave Parliament an essential reprieve and allowed it to 
organize the forces which ultimately proved victorious over the 
Royalists. 


The traditional explanations given for the Covenanters’ inter- 
vention in England do not take into account the most important con- 
sideration which forced them to become actively involved in events in 
England. It was not primarily religious fanaticism, although there 
was plenty of this among the Covenanters, or a desire to extend to 
a suffering branch of God’s Church the fruits of His wondrous work 
in Scotland, but a much more practical reason which, to a large de- 
gree, sent Scottish armies over the Border. This can be seen by an 
examination of the underlying causes of the Scots’ efforts to secure 
the establishment of a reformed church in England during the period 
from the conclusion of the Second Bishops’ War until the summer 
of 1641 when the negotiations for the Treaty of 1641, or the Large 
Treaty as it was called, were completed. 
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II 

In 1635-36, by a royal warrant, a new Book of Canons was is- 
sued to the Church of Scotland. By its omissions the new book 
cast doubt on the future of the local church courts which had survived 
the reintroduction of bishops by James VI and I. It also enjoined the 
use of a new Service Book, the reading of which in St. Giles Cathedral 
in Edinburgh on July 23, 1637 produced a riot. Very soon thereafter 
much of Scotland was in open opposition to the King’s policy, an op- 
position which, beginning in late February 1638, led to the subscrib- 
ing of the National Covenant. 

Although the Service Book contained concessions to Scottish prac- 
tices and was more the work of Scottish bishops than of Archbishop 
Laud, his name was attached to it and certain of the practices re- 
quired by the book were cited as proof of a plot by Laud and his ad- 
herents to re-join England and Scotland to Rome. To the fear of 
popery was added wounded national pride, for the new Service Book, 
as the Scottish opposition pointed out, had been imposed on the king- 
dom without even a preliminary discussion in either the Scottish 
Estates or a General Assembly of the Church. 

The National Covenant, a document designed to win as wide 
support as possible, stressed the menace of Rome and the constitu- 
tional rights of the Scottish Parliament and the Assembly of the 
Kirk to establish religion. This did not go far enough for many of 
the Covenanters, as those who signed the National Covenant were 
called, and, before 1638 ended, an attack was made on the institution 
of episcopacy and the practice of clergymen sitting in Parliament or 
holding important political positions. This amounted to a revolution 
in both religious and civil polity, for bishops had been a mainstay of 
the royal power in the state as well as the church. 

The King refused to accept the demands of the more advanced 
Covenanters, who had secured control in Scotland, and in May 1639 
the First Bishops’ War began. The “war” was hardly more than a 
field manoeuvre between the Scots and the motley forces Charles 
could raise, and ended with the Pacification of Berwick. This pro- 
vided no solution to the differences between the Scots and the King, 
however, and in June 1640, when the Scottish Estates met without 
the permission of the crown, each side again prepared for battle. 

The Second Bishops’ War was a short affair, but, unlike the 
first, it resulted in a clear victory for the Covenanters over the King. 
On September 8, not quite three weeks after the Scots had crossed 
the Tweed, the leading Covenanters accompanying their army out- 
lined their peace demands in a letter to the King’s Secretary for Scot- 
land, the Earl of Lanark.’ Their stipulations were of two kinds. 
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First, the Covenanters required the King to accept the recent political 
and religious revolutions in Scotland, to punish those believed to be 
responsible for events since the detested Service Book had been sent 
from London, and to compensate Scotland for her losses in resisting 
royal policy. Second, the Covenanters told Charles that they wished 
to negotiate with the English Parliament a permanent agreement for 
insuring Anglo-Scottish peace. 

The first set of demands, while of immediate importance to the 
Scots, was of less significance in Anglo-Scottish relations during the 
Civil War than the request of the Covenanters for negotiating a last- 
ing peace. To achieve this end, the Scots’ main efforts were directed 
toward reaching a satisfactory agreement with the English on re- 
ligious questions. 


Negotiations between the representatives of the King and com- 
missioners from the Covenanting government in Scotland opened at 
Ripon on October 2, but with the approach of the meeting of the 
English Parliament the discussions were transferred to London. By 
the time the negotiations were resumed, the Scottish Commissioners 
had been instructed by the Committee of Estates—now the effective 
executive power in Scotland—to request that a common confession 
of faith be drawn up for both kingdoms.” At the same time, the 
Covenanters demonstrated their desire to destroy episcopacy in Eng- 
land. This was hinted at in a letter from the Committee of Estates to 
the Commissioners in London;* and it was clearly stated in the sum- 
mary to the charge against Laud which the Covenanters submitted 
to Parliament on December 17.* According to the Scots, the Anglican 
episcopate created in Great Britain two inconsistent and antipathetic 
forms of church government which “one island united also under 
one head and monarch, was not able to bear; the one being the same in 
all the parts and powers, which it was in the time of popery, and now 
is in the Roman Church. The other being the form of government 
received, maintained, and practiced by all the reformed kirks, where- 
in by their own testimonies and confessions, the Kirk of Scotland had 
amongst them no small eminency.”’ 


During the negotiations the Scots frequently repeated their be- 
lief that the existence of bishops in England was a threat to the Church 
and Kingdom of Scotland.*® Perhaps the clearest statement of this 
attitude can be seen in the culmination of a series of events which 
began in late February 1641. On the twenty-fourth the Scottish Com- 
missioners submitted a paper to the English asking that justice be 
done against Strafford and Laud and stating, once again, the Cove- 
nanters’ opposition to episcopacy in England.* Unfortunately a copy 
of this paper was given to a printer who published it.’ This infuriat- 
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ed the King. He believed the Scots were publicly trying to meddle 
with an English domestic concern and he accused them of having 
violated their rights as ambassadors. The Commissioners denied any 
responsibility for the printing, but protested that, in any case, the 
paper contained only what they had previously said about Strafford, 
Laud and episcopacy.” In the House of Commons the printing of the 
paper was vehemently criticized. According to D’Ewes, “‘the face of 
things grew toward much heat and confusion,” but when it was shown 
that the Scots were not responsible for publishing the paper, the ques- 
tion was dropped. It had, however, raised “one of the greatest dis- 
tempers in the House” that D’Ewes had ever witnessed.” 

While the debate in Commons was in full force, the Scots Com- 
missioners decided to proceed in the future with more caution.’* They 
agreed to try again to convince the English that the abolition of epis- 
copacy was a vital step in furthering the union of the two kingdoms, 
but they were determined to show that their aim was not to force 
anything on England. Under no circumstances did they want to break 
off negotiations because of religious differences. 

As a result of this decision, the Commissioners submitted a paper 
to the English which was designed to calm tempers."' But, though 
well-intended, the Commissioners’ action produced unforeseeable re- 
sults, for the English decided to print the Scottish paper. The Cove- 
nanters were alarmed by the prospect of their paper being published 
lest the mild expressions used in it be interpreted as a recantation of 
their previous statements. Thus, to forestall the English and to de- 
clare unequivocally their beliefs on church union and episcopacy, the 
Scottish Commissioners presented on March 10 yet another paper to 
the English. 

Written by Alexander Henderson, the outstanding Scots divine 
of the Covenanting movement, the paper emphasized that the Cove- 
nanters were not attempting to force the practices of their Church on 
England.” As the smaller kingdom, Scotland was not so arrogant as 
to try to reform the free and independent Church of her neighbor. At 
the same time, the Scots admitted that they could not ignore the re- 
ligious situation in England. All men knew that religion was not 
only the way to salvation, but the strongest force in existence for 
uniting—or dividing—nations. It was, therefore, to be wished that 
“there were one confession of faith, one form of catechism, one di- 
rectory for all the parts of the public worship of God, and for prayer, 
preaching and administration of the sacraments, etc., and one form 
of church government in all the churches of his Majesty’s dominions.”™ 


The creation of complete religious unity would, of course, take 
considerable time. For the present, the Scots desired only that pre- 
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liminary measures be accepted for promoting uniform church govern- 
ment for the two countries. This was more important than any other 
reform, for in addition to being the foundation of religious unity, 
uniformity of church government in both countries would remove 
from their offices the Anglican prelates who, the Covenanters main- 
tained, were the main cause of all the differences between England 
and Scotland since the Reformation. On this last point the Scots were 
specific. The Anglican bishops were responsible for the re-introduc- 
tion of episcopacy in Scotland by King James VI and I, the adoption 
of the Five Articles of Perth, and the publication of the popish Ser- 
vice Book of 1637. Laud and his colleagues had thus contrived to 
make Scotland, the weaker power, conform to Rome and, when this 
was accomplished, to repeat their devious plots in England. To em- 
phasize the treachery of the bishops’ intentions in Scotland, the paper 
stated that their plans were attempted “without so much as consult- 
ing with any presbytery, synod, or assembly in all the land.’ 


The necessity of religious unity for security was again under- 
scored a few lines later when the Scots argued that it was “not from 
any sauciness, or presumptious intentions to reform England, but 
from our just fears and apprehensions, that our Reformation, which 
hath cost us so dear, and is all our wealth and glory, shall again be 
spoiled and defaced from England; that whatsoever peace shall be 
agreed upon, we cannot see nor conceive the way how our peace shall 
be firm and durable; but our fear is, that all will run into confusion 
again, ere it be long, if episcopacy shall be retained in England; for 
the same causes will not fail to produce the same effects.”"® 


Although the branch of the Committee of Estates at Newcastle 
was well pleased with the paper,’® the English Commissioners were 
disturbed by its contents.'’ They accused the Scots of trying to alter 
the fundamental law of England. Furthermore, they asked them not 
to press their demands. For a few days the Scottish Commissioners 
remained firm, but by March 20 they had decided to postpone submit- 
ting the paper to Parliament. They explained to the Committee at 
Newcastle that, according to the statements of their best friends in 
the House of Commons, to present the paper now “would make a di- 
vision in the Lower House and would lose at least one hundred who 
were set to oppose the Earl of Strafford and are now in a fair way 
for the public weal.” Therefore the Scottish Commissioners decided 
to delay presenting the paper to the Parliament until “first the Lower 
House had once joined in Strafford’s particular.” 

A second discussion about the paper was held with the English 
on April 8. According to the Scots, the English Commissioners had 
not changed their opinions about the views expressed in the paper. 
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In fact they added to their previous objections a claim that the Cove- 
nanters were attempting to create domestic unrest in England by public- 
ly discussing an extremely controversial subject."” The English ac- 
cusations—presented in “highest passion’—disturbed the, Scots who 
now asked the Committee of Estates for advice concerning future 
policy. Both branches of the Committee answered that despite the 
opposition of the English Commissioners, the Scots should request 
that the paper be eventually presented to Parliament.*” The Committee 
at Edinburgh asserted that the paper was an inoffensive restatement 
of the desires which the Scots had voiced since the beginnings of the 
troubles. If the English refused to transmit the paper to Parliament, 
the Committee instructed the Scots in London to use whatever meth- 
ods were needed to present it to the Lords and Commons. 


The whole issue of church union was momentarily sidestepped 
when on May 17 the House of Commons, in answering the Scots’ 
paper, declared its affection for the Covenanters ‘in their desire of a 
conformity in church government between the two nations, and doth 


give them thanks for the same.””* In due course, Commons added, 


it would proceed toward this end. As Gardiner noted, this resolution 
“bound the House to nothing.””” The same could be said of the re- 
ligious provisions ultimately included in the treaty agreed to by the 


English and the Scots, for they were similar to the answer made by 
the Lower House. Yet Henderson’s paper of March 10 is extremely 
important, for it clearly demonstrates the forces behind the Cove- 
nanters’ desire for religious uniformity. It is certainly true that the 
Scots were motivated by God’s commandment to all good Christians 
to unite under His True Banner.” This feeling was strengthenéd by 
the frequently repeated opinion in Scotland that a favorable oppor- 
tunity had arrived for joining the Churches of England and Scotland 
and proceeding against the enemies of the reformed religion through- 
out Europe.** Yet from the paper of March 10, and the support given 
it by the Committee of Estates, it is apparent that the Covenanting 
leaders were more immediately interested in the security which they 
believed religious union with England would provide for them than 
in extending the benefits of their Reformation to England and be- 
yond. The Scots knew that their recent victories were partly the re- 
sult of fortuitous circumstances—what if Strafford’s army had been 
transported from Ireland?—which they could not always rely on. In 
future wars, which the Covenanters assumed were bound to occur if 
the Anglican episcopate were not destroyed, the King might win and, 
as a result, recall the concessions which the Scots had wrested from 
him. Thus, until episcopacy was abolished in England, and one re- 
formed church established in Great Britain, the Kirk and its political 
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allies did not believe that the Lord’s Reformation of the ecclesiastical 
and civil polity in Scotland was free from peril.” 


III 

The same concern over the safety of their achievements in Scot- 
land is present in the Covenanters’ acceptance of the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1643.*° Indeed, their apprehension is perhaps more 
evident than in 1640-41 because they believed that the King had a 
“papist” army within two days march of Scotland while their fear 
that an Irish force was on the point of invading Scotland was seem- 
ingly confirmed by the events surrounding the capture of the Earl of 
Antrim in the summer of 1643.” 

As the Civil War continued in England, the Covenanters’ hopes 
of achieving religious union with their southern brethren were dim- 
med by the rise of the Independent party in Parliament and by the 
military power of the New Model Army. At the same time, an agree- 
ment with the King—which would have gone far to provide the Cove- 
nanters with the security they needed — was made impossible by 
Charles’ refusal to make any real concessions concerning the establish- 
ment of a presbyterian church in England. After May 1646, when 
the King fled to the Scottish Army’s camp, the Covenanters were 
brought face to face with the difficulties inherent in their position. 
They could defy the wishes of the English Parliament and retreat 
with the King to Scotland. To do so, however, would not only lead 
to war with the New Model, but would also encourage the Scottish 
Royalists and others whose affection to the cause had grown cold to 
oppose the dominance of the Covenanters in Scotland. On the other 
hand, the Scots could surrender the King to the English Parliament 
and return home without having achieved the establishment of a re- 
ligious union and fearful lest the religious anarchy which they be- 
lieved existed in England was as potent a danger to the Kirk as the 
prelates had been.” Ultimately the Scots chose between the greater 
and lesser evils: agreement with an uncovenanted king might have 
meant future troubles but war with the New Model meant instant 
destruction. Thus the Covenanters reluctantly agreed to hand their 
sweet prince over to the two houses and in January 1647 began to 
withdraw their army from England.” 
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THE RELATIONS OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD AND 
HOWELL HARRIS, FATHERS OF CALVINISTIC 
METHODISM 


RicHarp W. Evans, Watervliet, New York 


The eighteenth century Welsh revivalist, Howell Harris, was 
record conscious. He left behind almost 300 Diaries and almost 3,000 
letters, together with miscellaneous papers, known as ‘““The Trevecka 
Manuscripts.” (Trevecka, a village in Breconshire, South Wales, was 
Harris’s home.) Today, they form the nucleus of the Calvinistic 
Methodist Connexional Archives and are deposited in the National Li- 
brary of Wales, at Aberystwyth.’ 

A perusal of the manuscripts throws new light on George White- 
field and his relations with Harris and the Calvinistic Methodist move- 
ment in England and Wales. It must be remembered that Whitefield 
was a Calvinistic Methodist with his home base at the Tabernacle and 
not at the Foundery. 

Harris and Whitefield passed through their spiritual conversions 
in 1735, though their work as revivalists proceeded independent of 
one another until March 1739. Harris was not ordained, and of neces- 
sity had to resort to open-air preaching and to exhorting in private 
homes : he was Methodism’s first open air preacher and its first lay ex- 
horter. When pulpits were closed to Whitefield, who was an ordain- 
ed Anglican, because of his “enthusiasm,’’ he resorted to similar ir- 
regular practices, first at Bristol in 1739. 

In March, Whitefield and his travelling companion, William 
Seward, visited South Wales for the first time. Church pulpits were 
denied him, but through the influence of Seward he was permitted to 
preach in the town hall in Cardiff. It was there that Whitefield first 
met Harris. 

After I came from the Seat, I was much refreshed with Sight of my dear 

Brother Howel Harris; whom, though I knew not in Person, I have long 

since loved in the Bowels of Jesus Christ, and have often felt my Soul 

drawn out in Prayer on his behalf.” 

In the same Diary entry Whitefield concludes a lengthy obser- 
vation of Harris’s methods and the extent to which Methodism had 
developed in Wales with this significant phrase: “. . . we took an ac- 
count of the several Societies, and agreed on such measures as seem- 
ed most condusive to promote the common interest of our Lord.’” 
Here we discover the first evidence that the “two” Methodisms, Eng- 
lish and Welsh, were beginning to commingle. 
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In April, Whitefield paid his second visit to Wales, and with 
Harris he toured Monmouthshire. The Gloucester Journal reported 
this journey on 24 April 1739: 

On the 9th inst., the Rev. Mr. Whitefield came to this city, (the place of 
his nativity) from Wales; having preached from a place built on purpose, 
against a gentleman’s wall, in Caerleon field, from a pulpit built for the 
famous Mr. Howell Harris, who came with him hither and goes with him 
to London. . .* 


This first visit of Harris to London coincided with a critical pe- 
riod in the growth of English Methodism. A group of members with- 
in the Fetter Lane Society, which at this time was the focal point of 
London Moravianism as well as Methodism, led by a Mr. Shaw, was 
advocating that laymen should be appointed to administer the Sacra- 
ments. 

Lay preaching was not practised among English Methodists at 
the time, and the question of adopting it was just beginning to occupy 
the minds of the English leaders in May 1739. The Moravian mem- 
bers of the society favoured lay preaching, though Shaw’s desire for 
lay administration of the Sacraments went without their approval 
and he was expelled in June. 

In view of the wholehearted support George Whitefield lent to 
Harris, it is difficult to understand Charles Wesley when he wrote: 
“A dispute arose about lay preaching. ... Mr. Whitefield and I de- 
clared against it.”* They may have feared that, in giving way to those 
who favoured lay preaching, they would be making a first concession 
to the schismatic demands of Shaw and his followers. Or it may be 
—and this is speculation—that Whitefield and Charles Wesley op- 
posed lay preaching because it was especially favoured by the Mora- 
vians. There was a strong underlying friction between the Moravians 
and Methodists in Fetter Lane; open dissension soon was to break out 
between the two parties. 

John Wesley took a more lenient attitude toward lay preaching 
than either his brother or Whitefield. In June he sanctioned the preach- 
ing of John Cennick, a layman, to colliers at Kingswood, near Bris- 


tol. In the same month Whitefield sent the following to John Wesley: 

I suspend my judgement of Brother Watkins’ and Cennick’s behaviour 

till I am better acquainted with the circumstances of their preaching. 

I think there is a great difference between them and Howell Harris. He 

has offered himself thrice for holy orders; him, therefore and our friends 

in Cambridge I shall encourage ; others I cannot countenance in acting in 

so public a manner.® 

In July 1740 John Wesley, with about seventy-five followers, left 
Fetter Lane to meet at the Foundery. Disputing, however, did not 
cease with the establishment of the new Society. The second estrange- 
ment had to do with the familiar Arminian-Calvinistic controversy 


within English Methodism itself. 
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The champion of the doctrine of predestination in England, 
George Whitefield, had left for his second journey to America on 10 
August 1739. Whitefield’s London converts were concerned about 
Wesley’s opposition to Calvinism. Harris received a letter from Mrs. 
J. Godwin in March 1740 urging him to go to London. 

Indeed if you could spare time I think it very necessary that if possible 

some stop might be put, at lease in some, that may otherwise fall in with 

the prevailing errors of these our Methodists against predestination, & 
for perfection, Tho perhaps you wod not have so affectionate a reception 
with them as formerly: for I hear their zeal for those opinions cools their 

love to the memory of their dear friend Mr. Whit. . .7 

Whitefield’s mantle, as the defender of predestination, fell upon 
Harris while the former was busy establishing his orphanage in 
Georgia. On 16 July 1740 he wrote to Wesley: 

There were such reports of your holdg no faith without a full & con- 
stant assurance, & no state of salvatin [sic] without being fully & wholly 
set at Liberty in ye fullest sense [of] perfection; and that I have been 
carried away by ye same theam that many of ye little ones were afraid to 
come near me... [missing] I left in London, you turned a Bro. out of 
ye Society, charged all beware of him . . . because he held Election. My 
dr. Bro. — cannot you see in a more cool spirit, what was at ye Bottom 
of this? Do not you Act with ye same stiff, unbroken, uncharitable spirit 
which you do, and ought to condemn in others? I assure you, by ye little 
conversation I have had with that Person, I found all ye fruits of ye love 
of Him & all Room to hope that ye Saviour is in him: . . . if you Exclude 
him out of ye Society, & from ye fraternity of ye Methodists, you must 
exclude Bro. Whit-d, Bro. Seward & myself.’. .° 

In October 1740 Seward disputed with Charles Wesley and 
crossed into South Wales, joining in Harris’s itineraries. While 
preaching at Cusop, near Hay,’ Seward was struck by a stone flung 
by one of the crowd. He died on 22 October at the age of 38 years: 
he was the first Methodist martyr. 

Immediately before Seward’s death, Harris had written to John 
Cennick disclosing the seriousness of the Methodist dispute. 

Dear Brother, — Brother Seward tells me of his dividing with Brother 
Charles ; he seems clear in his conviction that God would have him do so. 
I have been long waiting to see if brother John and Charles should receive 
further light, or be silent and not oppose election and perseverance; but 
finding no hope thereof, I begin to be staggard about them what to do. 
I plainly see that we preach two gospels. My dear brother, deal faithfully 
with Brother John and Charles; if you will, you may read this letter to 
them.?° 
And he added this postscript: ‘“We are free in Wales from the hellish 
infection; but some are tainted when they come to Bristol.’ 

George Whitefield returned to England in March 1741. Just 
before he touched land, John Cennick, with about fifty members, 
withdrew from the society at Kingswood. This was the first open 
Methodist schism. Cennick had been appointed headmaster of the 


Kingswood school by John Wesley, and was the first lay preacher 
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to be encouraged by him. Wesley never forgave Cennick, and twenty 
years later wrote, “I visited the classes at Kingswood. Here only 
there is no increase; and yet, where was there such a prospect till that 
weak man, John Cennick, confounded the poor people with his strange 
doctrines ?””” 

Cennick’s withdrawal, coming on the eve of Whitefield’s return 
to England, heightened the difference between Wesley and White- 
field. Wesley went to see the returned traveller a few days after his 
arrival. An immediate rift ensued. Wesley wrote: ‘““There were now 
two sorts of Methodists: those for particular and those for general 
redemption.’”* 

Like Seward before him, Cennick, after his separation from Wes- 
ley, joined Harris. The two went to Wiltshire in June 1741 and were 
met by a hostile mob. In a letter to John Lewis, the Calvinistic Meth- 
odist printer, Cennick wrote: 

... Tis certain that those who oppos’d us at Swinden were so greatly in- 

cens’d against us, that a few Days ago they dressed up two Images one to 
represent Brother Harris, the other me, and burnt them, at which time 

(which was very remarkable) one who play’d the Engine upon us, & was 

the most bitter against us, was taken with a Bleeding (I believe) at the 

Nose, which cannot be stay’d by any means. He has been thus several 

Days & Nights so that there is very small hopes he ever will recover. . .'* 

In July 1741 Whitefield sent for Harris to come to London. The 
new wooden meeting-house of the Whitefieldian Society in Moor- 
fields—the Tabernacle—had been erected, and Whitefield desired 
Harris’s aid in gathering together the society. (By the time White- 
field returned to England in March he found his congregations had 
dropped from 2,000 to two to three hundred.) Harris went immediate- 
ly to London where he remained for three months. Whitefield had 
little inclination to organizational work, and on 25 July he went to 
Scotland, leaving Harris in charge of the newly-built Tabernacle. 


By burying personal grievances, Harris strove for a reconcilia- 
tion within Methodism. When he returned to Wales in October he 
had succeeded in reducing the differences between Whitefield and the 
Wesleys through a series of letters. On 10 October 1741 Whitefield 
wrote to John Wesley from Aberdeen: 

This morning I received a letter from brother Harris, telling me how he 
had conversed with you and your dear brother. May God remove all ob- 
stacles that now prevent our union! Though I hold particular election, 
yet I offer Jesus freely to every individual soul. You may carry sanctifica- 
tion to what degrees you will, only I cannot agree with you that the in- 
being of sin is to be destroyed in this life. In about three weeks I hope to 
be at Bristol. May all disputings cease, and each of us talk of nothing 
but Jesus and Him crucified! This is my resolution." 

Harris’s efforts towards reconciliation paved the way for the 
resumption of personal friendship between the evangelists in the 
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spring of 1742. At this time “each pursued his own separate course; 

but their hearts were one. Their creeds were different; but not their 
. 9916 

aims. 


Tyerman wrote that “it was through the timely interposition of 
Howell Harris that the friendship between Wesley and Whitefield 
was resumed.” “Towards this warmhearted Welshman Wesley cher- 
ished the most sincere affection.” 

Though Harris’s motives in reconciling Whitefield and Wesley 
were charitable, they were not completely sanctioned by all members 
of the Tabernacle. This opposition is summed up in a letter from 
Mary Ravens, a member of the Tabernacle, to Harris: 

Indeed, I think you have been to hasty in declaring a union with Mr 

Wesley before you have had a meeting with Mr Whitefield and ye rest 

of the brethren as was proposed. Indeed you have grieved the souls 
of Mr Cennick Mr [?] and Mr. Wesleys still retain their errors for 

Mr Charles preaches universal redemption and Insists upon the inbeing 

of Sin being taken away as Strong as ever. . . . I fear Mr Wesleys out- 

ward Sweet behaviour has won you. . .'® 

Mary Ravens’s concern over the grief of Whitefield might have 
been spared had she known that seven days before she wrote to Har- 
ris, Whitefield himself had corresponded with John Wesley, and ex- 
pressed his desire for reunion. 


II 


Enforced circumstances of hostility and unrest compelled the 
Welsh Methodist fathers to organize against external and internal 
perils. But who was to be the leader? Harris realized that no Welsh- 
man could command a sufficiently large majority of the exhorters to 
assure the strength of leadership essential for the success of an “As- 
sociation” of the Societies. He turned his eyes to England and invit- 
ed Whitefield to an Association at Dygoedydd on 8 January 1742. 

Whitefield was unable to attend, but he did send a letter which 
proved to be a successful guide for the deliberation of this first As- 
sociation of Welsh Calvinistic Methodists.” 

The following August Harris was again put in charge of the 
Tabernacle while Whitefield hurried off to Scotland. On this visit 
he was rebuffed by the Erskine brothers, and other Seceders from the 
Church of Scotland. In a letter to a coadjutor in Wales, Daniel Row- 
land, Harris wrote that the “poor dr Erskines have kept a fast to 
Pray agt. ye work there sayg tis of ye Devil and that Bro. Whitef—d 
is a woolf in Sheep’s cloathg.””° 

While in London, Harris’s correspondence with friends in Wales 
sheds light on the composition of the membership of the Tabernacle 
which apparently included “Churchmen, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
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Papists, Jews, Arians, and Arminians.’*' It also affords us valuable 
information regarding Whitefield’s relation to the Church of England. 


Bro. Whitefield now before he went to Scotland waited on ye Archbishop 
of Canterbury who promised to do him anything that he could, and on 
ye Bishop of London who likewise behav’d extraordinary kind to him 
and a Bishop from Ireland sent to him, that he would ordain on his 
Recommendation some to abide in Ireland. The Bishop of Gloucester 
sent for him to dine with him when he was there, and now he is wonder- 
fully received among the Nobility of Scotland.” 


Harris fondly cherished the hope that Whitefield would be made 
a bishop, and it would seem that Whitefield expected this distinction. 
In his Diary, Harris wrote that Whitefield had confided to him this 
expectation—“‘he said of the various promises set on his heart—about 
going to the King and to be made a Bishop . . .””* 

Harris visualised, once Whitefield became a bishop, bright pros- 
spects for the future of Methodism, and he renewed his hope that the 
rite of ordination, denied him previously, would be forthcoming. 

The prospect of Whitefield’s bishopric, and of his own ordina- 
tion, may have had a considerable influence upon Harris’s persistent 
opposition to the clamour of the Methodist exhorters for complete 
separation from the Established Church. 

That clamour had temporarily subsided after the Association at 
Dygoedydd, but by the autumn of 1742 it was again vociferous. The 
plain fact of the matter was that there was no Welsh leader sufficient- 
ly strong to unify the dissenting elements within the movement. 

Before Harris left for London in August, he wrote to White- 
field to say that he had visited most of the societies in South Wales, 
but that there was little else he could do to prevent disgruntled ex- 
horters from leading Methodism into the ranks of Nonconformity, 
unless Whitefield himself personally intervened. He wrote, “. . . it 
has been Set upon me that you are ye Person that should be used to 
help them. . .”** At the same time he invited Whitefield to Wales. A 
month later, Harris’s invitation became an urgent plea: “With tears 
I now write for poor sinful Wales. O! Come and help us! I beg and 
intreat for ye Lord’s sake. Perhaps your congregation will be small, 
yet, O do not leave us.” 

This plea to Whitefield was prompted by word from Wales that 
the breach was imminent. In early October Harris wrote to a co- 
labourer, Herbert Jenkins: 


What you mentioned about ye Brethren’s Determination to form them- 
selves into a New Sect came as a great shock to me. . . . I humbly think 
in a Matter of such Moment there could be no Danger in staying one 
Month or two longer in that time I trust our Lord will send Bro. White- 
field down. . . . Tis Bro. Whitefield’s thoughts . . . not to leave ye Church 
of England.”¢ 


Harris’s mounting anxiety was somewhat relieved by two letters 
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he received from Whitefield, in which he suggested his approval of 
the union between the Welsh and English branches of Calvinistic 
Methodism. 

[From Cambuslang:] By his Grace alone I am what I am; & if he is 

pleased to honour me so far, I should be glad to help the Brethren in 

Wales. It may be worth while to enquire (now Matters are brought to 

a Crisis) whether or not it may be proper to form ourselves into a more 

close Body, & yet not separate from the Church of England.*? 

[From Glasgow:] My dear Brother, Wales is upon my Heart. I think 

to meet all the Brethren there together — —- — As the Awakening seems 

in some Measure to be over, & there are so many living Stones, it may 

be time to think of putting them together. . .78 

In late October Harris received this call to Wales from Daniel 


Rowland: 
. . . Don’t you hear all the Brethren in Wales crying out loudly, Help! 
Help! Help! Thou bold Champion, where art Thou? What! In London 
now, in the Day of Battle! What? Has not London Champions enough 
to fight for her? Where are the great Wesleys, Cennick, etc. Must poor 
Wales afford an Assistant to England? Oh poor Wales !?° 


This was a critical period for Welsh Methodism, but Harris felt 
confident that all would be well if he could prevent any separation 
within the movement until Whitefield personally presided over the 
Association. 

The important Association was convened at Watford, near Caer- 
philly in Glamorgan, on 6 January 1743. It was the first united 
Association of the Welsh and English branches of Calvinistic Meth- 
odism. 

The policy established at Dygoedydd, based on Whitefield’s let- 
ter, was pursued at Watford. However, the success of this Associa- 
tion rested not in subjects discussed or innovations adopted, but in 
the presence of Whitefield himself. He was elected the moderator. 
“His personality,” wrote Dr. D. E. Jenkins, “was strong enough, and 
his tact perfect enough, to keep things moving along the lines of ac- 
cord rather than discord. It may be that some of the contrary ones 
among the humbler brethren were not sufficiently conversant with 
English to dispute. It is certain that the eloquence of Whitefield kept 
them fully employed in grasping his points, expressed, as they were, 
in a foreign tongue.” 

In a letter to his close friend John Syms, Whitefield summed up 
his own relationship to the Association, as well as that of Harris, 
when he wrote, “. . . I am chosen, if in England, to be always moder- 
ator ... Dear Brother Harris, in my absence, is to be moderator.” 

A temporary peace settled upon Calvinistic Methodism in the 
months following the Watford Association. It has been said, though, 
that “it was not the peace of satisfaction, but that of resignation,” 
and as such, it was not of long duration. 
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The fathers of the movement steadily withstood the pressure to 
break away from the Established Church. Their position is abridged 
as follows from the Association records: 

1. Societies were not churches, but cells of the Established Church. 

2. Exhorters were not ministers or clergymen authorised to dispense the 

Sacraments, nor to preach, but merely to exhort. 


3. Methodism was not a sect, but people within the Church called to 
reform the Church. They either would be heard or turned out.** 


Ill 

When George Whitefield left for America in August 1744, Har- 
ris was general overseer of Calvinistic Methodism in England and 
Wales until his return four years later. This was a period of disput- 
ing which imposed a heavy strain upon Harris who was continually 
called upon to act as mediator. The society at the Tabernacle was 
plagued by a series of controversies. 

A quasi-Montanist prophetess, Mrs. Elizabeth Wood, exerted 
a sway in the society which drove such Calvinistic exhorters as John 
Jones to the Foundery, and John Syms and John Lewis (the printer) 
to the Moravians.™ 

It fell to Harris to assist the limited number of English exhort- 
ers and he introduced into the stream of English Calvinistic Method- 
ism a number of exhorters from Wales. We believe that the in- 
fluence exerted by Harris and his aids upon the ordinary rank and 
file of English life was the chief contribution of Welsh Methodism 
to its counterpart in England. The fact that so many persons in Eng- 
land acknowledged Harris, and his assistants from Wales, as their 
“spiritual fathers” is one standard by which we can measure their 
contribution to the English movement. Strangely enough, White- 
field, the eloquent preacher, made his greatest contribution to Welsh 
Methodism in the realm of administration. Harris, a lesser preacher, 
but a more skilled organiser, contributed his most important gifts to 
English Methodism, not in organisation, but in personal and mass 
evangelism. 

A crucial situation developed in the Tabernacle in December 1745 
when John’ Cennick joined the Moravians.** A prominent exhorter, 
Cennick’s chief sphere of labour had been in Wiltshire. His with- 
drawal from the Methodists created a sizeable gap and caused new 
turmoil. Harris, who remained on good terms with Cennick and the 
Moravians throughout, staffed the Tabernacle with additional Welsh 
exhorters® and wrote to Whitefield: “If I wd not take it (i.e. the 
leadership of the Tabernacle) ye Doors wd be shut. I had to do wt. I 
cd. to keep ye Place open till you shd come. . .”" 

Eleven months later Harris received Whitefield’s reply: ‘I was 
glad to find that the Tabernacle was given up to your care.’’* 
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While attempting to keep level the affairs of Calvinistic Meth- 
odism, Harris also engaged in some important new relations with 
the Wesleys during this period. Records of the Association convened 
in Bristol on 22 January 1747 indicate that John Wesley attended 
and that agreement was reached regarding the respective spheres of 
labour of the “two” Methodisms. With regard to Wales, Wesley 
agreed not to plant any of his societies in places where Calvinistic 
Methodist societies already existed.” This, in effect, meant that 
‘Welsh Wales“ was to be the vineyard of the Calvinistic branch of 
Methodism, and largely explains why Wesleyanism did not gain a 
strong foothold in the country during the eighteenth century. In 
Wales, Calvinistic Methodism had sprung from native soil, and un- 
doubtedly the success of its evangelicalism is to be correlated with the 
fact that it was disseminated in the native language. 

Doctrinal differences were wisely set aside, and Harris and Wes- 
ley assured one another that wherever possible they would strengthen 
one another’s hands. Between 1747 and 1749, Harris attended sev- 
eral of Wesley’s Conferences. When Wesley divided England into 
six circuits, and appointed itineraries for his lay preachers, he added 
Wales as a seventh circuit. Myles’ chronological List of Preachers 
includes the name of Howell Harris for this seventh circuit. 

Harris’s correspondence between 1747 and 1750 expressed strong 
sentiment for union between the two branches of Methodism, and 
between Methodism and Moravianism. His attempts to unify the 
evangelical movement were not generally approved by the English 
Calvinistic Methodists, who abhorred the Wesleyans, nor by his co- 
adjutors in Wales, who looked upon the Moravians with odium. 

A typical example of the Calvinistic Methodist opposition to 
union with the Wesleyans is to be seen in an exchange of letters be- 
tween two exhorters from the Tabernacle, J. Stevens and Thomas 
Adams. Both were unalterably opposed to union. On 10 August 1747 
Stevens, in a letter to Adams, disclosed Whitefield’s attitude: 


Dr Mr Whitefield has given Br harris full Power to Joyn the Mr Wes- 
slys if he Pleas & adds Perhaps a younion may not be so well till I come. 
What voice this is we know not . . . you know his [Harris’s] catho- 
lick heart But if he will be absolute & forse younion, we are Broke to 
peces & Ruined . . . but tis a great secret mention it to no one, nor be- 
tray me to Br harris. . .*° 


It was against this type of opposition that Harris had to contend. 
He was wise enough not to force union, but at the same time his long- 
ings were being frustrated, and in the turn of events he became so 
disillusioned that finally he renounced the name “Methodist.” 

In May 1748, Selina, the Countess of Huntingdon, with her 
daughters, Lady Anne and Lady Frances Hastings, were escorted 
from Bristol by Harris, Daniel Rowland, and other Welsh revivalists, 
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on a fifteen day itinerary through South Wales.** The Itinerary was 
in the nature of an evangelical preaching mission, and was joined by 
other Methodists as it proceeded. 

At this time Harris complained of severe illness. He wrote a 
friend, “. .. Yesterday I discoursed 3 times . .. My Bodily pains have 
robbed me of my Sleep this 3 Nights . . .”* But, the misson was more 
important to Harris than his health. He continued with the cortege, 
and afterwards accompanied Lady Huntingdon back to London.* 

Harris was in London on 30 June when George Whitefield ar- 
rived back from America. Almost immediately upon his return, Harris 
arranged a meeting between him and Lady Huntingdon. Whitefield 
went to her home at Chelsea, and “this, to Whitefield, was the be- 
ginning of a new career.” 

Whitefield expressed disappointment with the state of affairs 
among the Calvinistic Methodists. At an Association held in Lon- 
don on 20 July 1748, he told the exhorters that “. . . he had seen so 
much confusion . . . that he was resolved not to labour with any who 
did not shew a teachable mind and willingness to submit.’** The fol- 
lowing April, Whitefield relinquished his leadership of the Calvin- 
istic Methodists. It is impossible to determine whether this decision 
was prompted by a dissatisfaction with some of the exhorters, or 
whether it was prompted by new personal ambitions. We suspect the 
latter to be the true reason. 

Whitefield’s withdrawal transferred the official leadership of 
the Calvinistic Methodists to Harris, a leadership he had hitherto ex- 
erted by his direction of English Calvinistic Methodism during White- 
field’s absence. The Association held in London, April 1749, agreed: 


That Mr Harris will take the oversight of ye Tabernacle & other Eng- 

lish Societies & preachers and that Mr Whitefield will do all he can to 

strengthen his & their Hands.** 

Whitefield’s official relationship with the Calvinistic Methodists 
thus at an end, he entered into a new sphere of labour with the Countess 
of Huntingdon. Tyerman has commented that Lady Huntingdon 

entertained the idea, that both she and Whitefield might be more use- 

fully employed, than by directly associating themselves with the Calvinis- 

tic Methodists, and by using their time, talents and influence in the mul- 

tiplication of such Societies. Instead of creating new sects out of the 

Church of England, was it not possible to reform and amend the Church 

of England itself? And was not the raising up of evangelical and convert- 

ed ministers the most likely way to bring about such a reformation? 

Put the pulpits right and the pew would certainly improve.*? 

Her founding a college at Trevecka followed, but its study is 
outside the intent of this paper. 

Harris was now the official leader of the Calvinistic Methodists, 


but his leadership was of a short tenure. During the stormy years 
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in England, when he tried to repair breaches within Calvinistic Meth- 
odism, and sought the union of the divided evangelical family, he 
himself was becoming more objectionable to his fellow labourers in 
Wales. 


Accused of being a Moravian and charged with arbitrariness, 
Harris withdrew from the Methodist organization and went into 
semi-seclusion at his home in Trevecka. Soon more than one hundred 
of his followers settled with him and a religious-industrial community 
developed around Harris. The enforced rest from an itinerant min- 
istry proved beneficial to his overworked body and his strained mind, 
and his last years were spent in this new Christian enterprise, sug- 
gested early in his life Francke’s enterprise at Halle, Germany. 


Harris, who knew himself to be “. . . ye first of many that went 
out to ye Fields . . .’”** resented the hostile attitude of the Calvinistic 


Methodists toward his community. News that Whitefield frequently 
passed through neighbouring villages, without visiting him, did not 
escape him. That the man he so diligently served could ignore him, 
while the Wesley brothers and Moravians like Peter Bohler and John 
Nyberg visited him, added to his resentment against the Calvinists.” 


It was not until 1766 that Whitefield and Harris were reconciled 
and an agreement was reached for an exchange of services. The 


Welsh Methodists, led by Daniel Rowland, recalled Harris two years 
earlier. It was not a re-union of enthusiasm, though he cooperated 
with the Association until his death in 1773. His prediction that a 
new sect would be born after the death of Rowland and some of the 
others came true in 1811 when the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist ( Pres- 
byterian) Connexion broke away from the Established Anglican 
Church.” Today, this Connexion is numerically the strongest Chris- 
tian body in Wales. 
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D. F. STRAUSS’ LIFE OF JESUS REVISITED 
Van A. Harvey, Perkins School of Theology 


I 

An issue that inevitably appears in discussion concerning his- 
torical method is the degree to which a historian’s philosophical pre- 
suppositions influence his historical work. It is not surprising that 
the matter is most heatedly discussed in the realm of New Testament 
interpretation, although the principles involved concern all historical 
work." 

Few contemporaries consider it probable that a product of nine- 
teenth century biblical criticism can shed light on this problem; in- 
deed, it is not uncommon to hear the critical work of the entire century 
characterized as naive, rationalistic, or positivistic. These epithets, 
however, may be the expressions of an uneasy conscience, as Basil 
Willey suggests in this passage from his Nineteenth Century Studies: 

It is indeed a crucial difficulty in studying the last century that it con- 

tinually embarrasses us, as a father often embarrasses a son, by stating 

with pertinence and superior knowledge positions which we had assumed, 
without having really examined them, to be obsolete or untenable. Re- 
moter centuries, like more distant forbears, have not this disturbing 
quality ; we are not implicated in their absurdities, and can regard them 
with complacency. The nineteenth century compels us to define our own 
position, and as this is difficult and often painful, we have (until re- 

cently) avoided its society like prodigal sons, or by-passed it with a 

superficial irony.” 

Willey might have written this in connection with a number of nine- 
teenth century thinkers, but here he is referring to the young (twenty- 
six) and precocious author of Das Leben Jesu. First published in 
1835, translated into English by George Eliot in 1848, this book ag- 
gravated and disturbed an entire century.* 

That Das Leben Jesu is hardly read in the twentieth century is 
not surprising. Not only has biblical criticism moved beyond the as- 
sumptions of Strauss, but the entire work has the musty odor of a 
museum, since its structure depends upon a polemic with second- and 
third-rate critics of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Willey’s metaphor of an embarrassing father may seem, therefore, 
inappropriate; it presupposes a filial relationship of some sort, how- 
ever estranged. Yet what seems more alien to the contemporary mind 
than the Teutonic and humorless speculative idealism that apparently 
dominated Strauss’ thought and historical method? Nevertheless, the 
metaphor may not be inaccurate, for if we are not implicated in the 
apparent absurdities of Strauss’ answers, it is not so clear that we 
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can avoid his fundamental questions. The parallels, for instance, be- 
tween the problems of Strauss and of those engaged in the new 
quest for the historical Jesus are striking, and more than one person 
has suggested that Rudolf Bultmann is Strauss redivivus. The heat 
generated by the demythologizing controversy suggests that Karl 
Barth’s dramatic claim that Strauss is responsille for the ‘bad con- 
science of modern theology” possesses some truth. Barth attributes 
this bad conscience to Strauss’ having uncovered the full ambiguity 
of all attempts to recover the historical Jesus. The historian must in- 
evitably strip the superhuman predicates from Jesus in order to present 
an intelligible account of his life. But these predicates (Jesus’ self- 
consciousness of being God’s eternal Son, his preaching of the King- 
dom and his coming again, his death and resurrection) are essential 
to the New Testament witness.* The historian, therefore, will paint 
a picture of a Christ that, as a purely historical Christ, has nothing to 
do with the faith of the apostles, or he will depict a spiritual fanatic, 
or he will call a halt at the early church in Palestine as the last ac- 
cessible date and apply the concept of myth to all lying beyond it.° 
This is the problem Strauss posed, and it entitles him, Barth concludes, 
to be admitted to the ranks of the great theologians. 


It is inevitable that scholars will reassess Strauss’ work in the 
face of the growing concern for historical method and the develop- 
ing quest for the historical Jesus.° This reassessment will be difficult ; 
the issues are tangled, the knots tightly laid upon one another. And 
there is the confusion engendered by the haunting figure who stands 
at the end of the line: the pathetic and pitiful shadow of Strauss, a 
living, though dead, symbol to many minds of the fatal consequences 
of pursuing these questions too assiduously. Albert Schweitzer was 
moved to counsel, “in order to understand Strauss one must love 
him.’” Karl Barth modified this to read, “one must love the question 
Strauss raised” in order to understand him.* 


This essay is an attempt to understand that question. I shall 
consider the complaint that Strauss’ work is bad history because it 
is programmatic, tendentious, and hopelessly compounded with the 
dogmas of Hegelian idealism. I shall argue that the relationship be- 
tween his idealism and his historical work is a complex one. On the 
one hand, his Hegelianism enabled him to think historically, which 
is to say, to discover a mentality different from his own or his con- 
temporaries’ in the New Testament; hence, the category of myth and 
the devastating criticism of the supernaturalists and rationalists. On 
the other hand, his idealism seduced him into an interpretation of 
myth that does vitiate his work as an interpreter of the texts; hence 
his fantastic concluding observations on dogma. I shall conclude with 
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some reflections on the relation between philosophical presuppositions 
and historical interpretation. 


II 

It is scarcely debatable that Strauss’ Life of Jesus is programma- 
tic. Indeed, Strauss makes his purpose quite clear in the preface to 
the first German edition: to supplant the “antiquated systems of super- 
naturalism and rationalism.” Even the structure of the work reflects 
this aim. Apart from the lengthy methodological introduction—even 
longer in the fourth edition—there are three main parts of the book: 
the first (about 229 pages in the first German edition) deals with 
the narratives concerning the birth and childhood of Jesus; the sec- 
ond and longest (about 703 pages) with the public life and ministry 
of Jesus; the third (about 384 pages) with the history of the passion, 
death and resurrection. To these is added a concluding dissertation 
entitled, “The Dogmatic Import of the Life of Jesus.” In each sec- 
tion, Strauss empivys the Hegelian dialectic of thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. He patiently analyzes and rejects the supernaturalistic in- 
terpretation of the stories of the New Testament (thesis) by using the 
rationalistic criticisms of it (antithesis) and then, in turn, exposes the 
artificiality of the rationalistic version and offers the mythical inter- 
pretation (synthesis) as the proper one. 

Although the artificiality of this scheme is sufficient to bother 
most historians, the tendentious nature of his program is most evident 
in the Concluding Dissertation. Here Strauss surveys the history of 
christological dogma, with special attention to the desperate efforts 
of Kant, Hegel, and Schleiermacher to save the meaning of the or- 
thodox formulas, and advances his own theological solution, which 
he hopes will retie the golden cord that bound heaven and earth before it 
was so rudely cut by his devastating criticism. His solution now seems 
so fantastic that many theologians believe it constitutes a reductio ad 
absurdum of his entire work, and it is not surprising that this section 
of his book is most frequently quoted. Strauss, arguing that the idea 
of the incarnation of the Absolute is contradictory when attributed to 
a single individual, substitutes an incarnation in the human race. The 
Absolute Idea “‘is not wont to lavish all its fulness on one exemplar 
and be niggardly towards all others... .”’ In a famous passage he 
concludes, 


In an individual, a God-man, the properties and functions which the 
church ascribes to Christ contradict themselves; in the idea of the race, 
they perfectly agree. Humanity is the union of the two natures—God 
become man, the infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and the finite 
spirit remembering its infinitude; it is the child of the visible Mother 
and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the worker of miracles, 
in so far as in the course of human history the spirit more and more 
completely subjugates nature, both within and around man .. . it is the 
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sinless existence, for the course of its development is a blameless one, pol- 

lution cleaves to the individual only, and does not touch the race or its 

history. It is Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven, for from 

the negation of its phenomenal life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual 

life; from the suppression of its mortality as a personal, national, and 

terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the infinite spirit of the heavens. 

By faith in this Christ, especially in his death and resurrection, man is 

justified before God; that is, by the kindling within him of the idea 

of Humanity, the individual man participates in the divinely human life 

of the species.® 
The rhetoric does not make this conception any the less fantastic— 
Kierkegaard commented that idealism had sunk so low it had made 
the mob God—and such quotations as these can only fortify a sober- 
minded historian’s resolution to leave the book alone or, if it should 
fall into his hands, to place it on his library shelves under the classifica- 
tion belles-lettres. 

The historian would be the poorer for yielding to this impulse, 
however. There is a grandeur about the book that, although it may not 
justify Schweitzer’s judgment (‘‘Considered as a literary work, 
Strauss’ first Life of Jesus is one of the most perfect things in the 
whole range of learned literature.’”°), is very impressive. The scope 
of the young man’s erudition, the conception that informs it, the 
dialectical skill with which he pursues his argument, the patience with 
which he deals with the most absurd and artificial attempts to save 
the stories as literal fact—these are inspiring. Moreover, dated as it 
is, this book can still be instructive. Strauss deals minutely with each 
narrative, and, if one follows the argument and feels the cumulative 
weight of his analysis, he cannot but raise the most fundamental ques- 
tions concerning the relationship of Christian faith to historical 
criticism, not to mention the related questions concerning historical 
method. 

It may even be condescending to see the significance of this book 
in Socratic terms alone, that is, as a gadfly stimulating the reader to 
think. Apart from some dated theories here and there—although it 
is too easy to forget how decisively Strauss has altered our concep- 
tions concerning the relation of the Synoptic Gospels to the Gospel 
of John’—many of Strauss’ views are still suggestive, especially his 
emphasis on the eschatological and apocalyptic elements in Jesus’ 
preaching and Jesus’ relation to the Law. Albert Schweitzer hails 
Strauss as a “prophet of a coming advance in knowledge,” because he 
saw the importance of eschatology in Jesus’ thought and action,” al- 
though Strauss was to blame for the fact that this scholarly seed bore 
no fruit, since it was he who eliminated the apocalyptic prophet in 
his Life of Jesus for the German People (1864) and substituted what 
Loisy was to call the face of a liberal Protestant. This emphasis, to- 
gether with his carefully stated criteria for judging the historicity of 
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the narratives, make it possible to say that Strauss was one of the few 
New Testament critics in the last century who provided such criteria 
for the determination of the historical Jesus. 

The accusation that Strauss’ work is bad because it hopelessly 
compounds speculative dogma and history is more serious. This charge 
raises the complex issue of the relationship between the historian’s 
philosophical convictions and his work as historian. The very com- 
plexity of it, however, should serve to warn us against a too-simple 
interpretation; the relationship between a historian’s philosophical 
commitments and his historical writing is not a neat one and always 
requires examination in particular cases. Historians, for instance, have 
been known to be better or worse than their stated philosophical com- 
mitments, and their lasting contribution is often quite different from 
what they intended it to be. Even when a historian believes that his 
philosophy and historical method are inseparable, they may not neces- 
sarily appear so to succeeding generations. 

Strauss’ case is even more complex because he believed that He- 
gelian philosophy provided the only possible basis for a scientific and 
empirical history. It is not inconceivable, therefore, that the results 
of his investigation were better than the a priori principles he brought 
to it. In order to focus the issue, this question may be asked: Shall 
we view Strauss as a philosopher writing history or as a historian 
who believed himself to be liberated from antiquated dogmas by 
philosophy? The difficulty is that the central historical sections of the 
book permit the latter judgment, while the Introduction and Conclud- 
ing Dissertation give some support to the former. I shall argue that 
only a somewhat paradoxical interpretation does justice to Strauss’ 
work. 

In the preface to the first edition, Strauss writes, 

The majority of the most learned and acute theologians of the present 

day fail in the main requirement for such a work, a requirement without 

which no amount of learning will suffice to achieve anything in the 

domain of criticism—namely, the internal liberation of the feelings and 

intellect from certain religious and dogmatical presuppositions ; and this 

the author early attained by means of philosophical studies. If theologians 

regard this absence of presuppositions from his work as unchristian: he 

regards the believing presuppositions of theirs as unscientific. 
If one were to take this statement as the key to understanding Strauss’ 
work, he might be viewed not so much as a philosopher writing his- 
tory as a historian liberated from dogmatic presuppositions by phi- 
losophy. So understood he could be seen as another manifestation of 
the wide-spread concern to write scientific historiography that flour- 
ished in the nineteenth century, a concern grounded in the revolu- 
tionary and epoch-making questions, “What really happened?” and 
“Did it happen in the way we are told it happened or did it happen in 
some other way?” 
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However simple and naive these questions now appear to be to 
some who are impressed with the relativity of all historical judgments, 
these questions were a triumph of the human consciousness and the 
critical spirit. They distinguish the critical historian from the non- 
critical one, for as R. G. Collingwood has pointed out, the “critical 
historian is one who is no longer content to say ‘the authorities say 
that such and such an event happened, and therefore I believe that it 
did.’ He says ‘the authorities say that it happened, and it is for me to 
decide whether they are telling the truth or not’.”* 

Only after the critical mind has asked “What really happened?” 
do the methodological concepts of myth and legend appear in order 
to categorize stories relating what is false. Strauss’ significance, as 
he realized, consists in his having grasped the concept of myth more 
clearly than his predecessors and having applied it more consistently 
to the New Testament narratives. To be sure, biblical critics before 
him (Bauer, Ullmann, Bretschneider, George, and others) had cast 
up a number of categories, such as historical myth, philosophical myth, 
legend (Sage), poetry, and the like. But none of them apprehended the 
issue clearly or applied the notion of myth consistently."* They had 
only tentatively and fitfully laid their critical hands on the New Testa- 
ment record, questioning the infancy narratives and then, by degrees, 
the ascension and resurrection stories, but ignoring the events be- 
tween. “The entrance to the gospel story was through the decorated 
portal of mythus, and the exit was similar to it,’ writes Strauss, 
“whilst the intermediate space was still traversed by the crooked and 
toilsome paths of natural interpretations.” 

Strauss overestimates the formative power of myth and legend 
in the New Testament, as Schweitzer points out: “Whoever discov- 
ered a true principle without pressing its application too far?’’’ But 
this error should not blind the reader to the important methodological 
principle involved, the principle that all human thought and action and 
language are historically conditioned. The conviction that the thought- 
forms of the first century were radically different from our own, or 
those of the nineteenth century, has been of tremendous importance 
in the development of historiography. Strauss did not assume the 
pre-critical view that the human mind was a tabula rasa upon which 
experience writes or the critical view that all human reasoning is es- 
sentially the same. Rather, he assumed, with Hegel, that the Absolute 
Spirit unfolds itself only in the course of time and achieves full self- 
consciousness in and through the course of history, a very specula- 
tive way of affirming that the forms of conciousness of one age are 
radically different from those of another. 

However speculatively this belief was expressed, it is important 
to note its practical consequences for the working historian. He now 
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assumes that primitive people think mythologically, that the “world” 
they construct is quite different from our own, informed as the latter 
is by our deep-seated presuppositions concerning causality and law. 
Because their ideas of possibility and actuality are radically unlike 
ours, their reports cannot be taken at face value. Hegelian philosophy 
reinforced this historical consciousness, even though it may have then 
falsified this insight by a rigid interpretation of how consciousness 
develops (thesis, antithesis, and synthesis). Strauss expected to find 
myth in ancient religious documents, including the New Testament, 
since myth is the mode of thought of the pre-scientific religious mind. 
If Hegel was correct and religion is to be defined as “the perception 
of truth, not in the form of idea, which is philosophic perception, but 
invested with imagery,” then Strauss adds, “the mythical element can 
be wanting only when religion either falls short of, or goes beyond, 
its peculiar province and . . . in the proper religious sphere it must 
necessarily exist.”"* 

The inability of Strauss’ predecessors to grasp this principle 
firmly prevented them from being able to think historically and critic- 
ally. Both supernaturalists and rationalists assumed the continuity 
of their mode of thought with those of the first century. Apart from 
Strauss’ assumption, the alternatives were that the narratives were 
deliberate frauds or misinterpretations of fact or reports of eye-wit- 
nesses. Consequently, supernaturalistic interpreters were given to 
noting the unimpeachable moral character of the witnesses or to ask- 
ing the apparently unanswerable question, “Why weren’t the stories 
repudiated by eye-witnesses who knew them to be false?” The ration- 
alists, on the other hand, argued that the reports were factual but mis- 
interpreted. When Jesus commanded the storm to calm, for example, 
we are to understand that he made some remark about the violence of 
the weather and some prognostication, founded upon a shrewd obser- 
vation of signs, that the storm would subside.” 


Strauss undermines both alternatives by arguing that the entire age 
was mythologically minded, that is, without any conception of reality 
analogous to our own. It had no just notion of the nature of history 
because it had no “perception of the inviolability of the chain of finite 
causes, and of the impossibility of miracles.” 


Our modern world . . . after many centuries of tedious research, has at- 
tained a conviction, that all things are linked together by a chain of causes 
and effects, which suffers no interruption. It is true that single facts and 
groups of facts, with their conditions and processes of change, are not 
so circumscribed as to be unsusceptible of external influence; for the ac- 
tion of one existence or kingdom in nature intrenches on that of another: 
human freedom controls natural development, and material laws react 
on human freedom. Nevertheless the totality of finite things forms a vast 
circle, which, except that it owes its existence and laws to a superior pow- 
er, suffers no intrusion from without. This conviction is so much a habit 
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of thought with the modern world, that in actual life, the belief in a 
supernatural manifestation, an immediate divine agency, is at once at- 
tributed to ignorance or imposture.”° 
If after so much “tedious research,” such “an historical perception is 
wanting to so many minds in our own day”—Strauss only occasionally 
engages in irony—think of how deficient it must have been in ancient 
Palestine, where all things were possible and most of them were 
actual.” 

Because this important methodological assumption concerning the 
relativity of human thought-forms was reinforced by Hegelian ideal- 
ism and was stated in that conceptuality, it is understandable how 
Strauss could have identified the two ideas in his own mind. Only a 
Hegelian, he probably thought, could write critical history. It is now 
clear that this methodological assumption does not stand or fall with 
that philosophy, however, and it can certainly be stated in far less 
ponderous and metaphysical terms. One could argue that it is a com- 
mon operational assumption of almost all modern critical histori- 
ography. 

If this analysis is correct, it is less surprising that two German 
scholars should have recently maintained that Strauss may be evaluat- 
ed primarily as a historian operating with criteria independent of 
Hegelian presuppositions. Strauss, they assert, is to be credited with 
bringing the concept of myth to clarity and methodological precision 
—something that had been the object of scientific concern since Eich- 
horn. The validity of this notion of myth does not depend on the met- 
aphysical position of Hegel or, for that matter, of Strauss. His work 
and reconstruction owe nothing to any philosophical standpoint, but 
are simply those produced by the consistent employment of the scien- 
tific method in the special sphere of the historical sciences.” 

Although it is surely an overstatement to say that Strauss owes 
nothing to any philosophical standpoint, his methodological rules for 
distinguishing fact from non-fact in the New Testament do not appear 
to be substantially different from those used by contemporary New 
Testament critics and historians. He differs primarily with respect 
to the self-consciousness with which he formulates and employs them. 
Consider, for example, the criteria brought forward by Strauss in 
his Introduction.** Negatively, a narrative will be unhistorical if it is 
“irreconcilable with the known and universal laws which govern the 
course of events.” This principle, in turn, rests on the notion that “the 
absolute cause never disturbs the chain of secondary causes, by single 
arbitrary acts of interposition, but rather manifests itself in the 
production of the aggregate of finite causalities, and of their recip- 
rocal action.” One might charge, especially in the light of the heavy- 
handed terminology in which the latter rule is stated, that we are deal- 
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ing with metaphysical dogma here, not science. There is some force in 
this, although it should be noted that this particular methodological 
assumption can be so stated that it need not presuppose a Hegelian 
view of the Absolute unfolding itself necessarily in the ‘aggregate of 
finite causalities.” It could be stated, as Troeltsch stated it, for in- 
stance, so that its force is to exclude miracle as a principle of historical 
explanation, or better, so that its force is to assert that the historian 
cannot violate his most informed judgment concerning probabilities 
and possibilities.” 

Actually, the meaning of this specific criterion can best be es- 
tablished by noting how Strauss uses it. Its use, as he suggests, is to 
question reports about “divine apparitions, miracles, prophecies, and 
the appearance of angels and demons.” Or, as a further specification 
of these laws suggests, the historian will assume that “all occurrences, 
not excepting the most violent convulsions and the most rapid changes, 
follow in a certain order of sequence of increase and decrease.” This 
“law of succession,” it turns out, refers to nothing more than an 
ordinary process of historical reasoning, as can be seen from Strauss’ 
own illustration: “If... we are told of a celebrated individual that he 
attracted already at his birth and during his childhood that attention 
which he excited in his manhood . . . we must feel more than doubtful 
whether it is a real history which lies before us.” There are also those 


“psychological laws’? which the historian must presuppose; for ex- 
ample, the law which renders it “improbable that a human being should 
feel, think, and act in a manner directly opposed to his own habitual 
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mode and that of men in general... .” Finally, so far as this nega- 
tive criterion is concerned, there is the rule of consistency: “An ac- 
count which shall be regarded as historically valid must neither be in- 
consistent with itself, nor in contradiction with other accounts.” 

The positive criteria for identifying legend and fiction are these: 
if the form is poetical or the actors “converse in hymns, and in a more 
diffuse and elevated strain than might be expected from their train- 
ing and situations” or “if the contents of a narrative strikingly ac- 
cords with certain ideas existing and prevailing within the circle 
from which the narrative proceeded, which ideas themselves seem to 
be the product of preconceived opinions rather than of practical ex- 
perience,” we may assume we are in the presence of the legendary. 
These criteria, Strauss carefully notes, do not in themselves prove the 
narrative is mythological; they only establish “the possible or prob- 
able unhistorical character of the record.” The concurrence of sev- 
eral other corroborative indications is necessary to establish a defin- 
ite result. 

This brief rehearsal of Strauss’ rules hardly does justice to his 
own explanation of them, nor does it convey his sense of tentativeness 
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concerning the possibility of ever clearly delineating fact from legend. 
“The boundary line . . . between the historical and unhistorical in 
records, in which as in our Gospels this latter element is incorporated, 
will ever remain fluctuating and unsusceptible of precise attainment.” 
But these rules do reveal how self-conscious Strauss was concerning 
historical method—indeed, how many contemporary New Testament 
critics place before the reader their criteria for determining fact ?— 
and how concrete and applicable they are even though wins are fram- 
ed in the jargon of speculative idealism. 

It was Strauss’ rigid exclusion of miracle, of course, that of- 
fended his contemporaries and the defenders of the supernaturalistic 
interpretation of the New Testament. This problem requires some 
attention because it raises the most fundamental questions about the 
assumptions of critical history and the relation of the historian’s 
world-view to his reconstruction. Apart from the religious issue, it 
may be asked whether any rigid and @ priori exclusion of miracle is 
not bad historiography because it is radically sceptical. R. G. Colling- 
wood, who could hardly be accused of having a supernaturalistic 
bias, has noted that radical scepticism was already inherent in Strauss’ 
positivistic assumptions. Although Strauss and F. C. Baur were cor- 
rect, Collingwood asserts, in asking whether or not certain alleged 
events happened, their positivistic bias was revealed in their attempts 
to show not only that these events could not possibly have happened, 
but that good reasons could be brought forward to explain how it 
might have been believed that they happened. Once assume the non- 
historical and naive mentality of these people, then all other testi- 
mony is undermined as well, not only their testimony about the mirac- 
ulous. The next step is to ask, “What makes one think that Jesus 
lived at all?’*® The negative answer to this question emerged quite 
naturally in the Christ-myth school of Drews, Robertson, Couchoud, 
and Brandes. 

Collingwood’s criticism is not fully persuasive. To conclude that 
the New Testament authors held a mythological view of the world 
is not to undermine their entire testimony ; on the contrary, this critical 
judgment concerning them is a precondition for understanding any 
of their testimony. Only if the historian first understands that their 
view of nature and human existence was, in many respects, unlike 
his own, will he be able to judge what they really intended to say. 

The real problem, as Collingwood points out in his criticism of 
F. H. Bradley’s essay, “The Presuppositions of Critical History” 
(which grew out of the situation created by the biblical criticism of 
Strauss and F. C. Baur), is the relation between judgments concern- 
ing the past and one’s understanding of the present. For Bradley, all 
judgments about the past were critical just to the extent that they 
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were subject to a criterion, and this criterion is the historian’s own 
critical experience informed by science. Collingwood, on the other 
hand, objects to this confusion of scientific and historical judgments. 
Bradley’s case, however, is a strong one. He argues that all reports 
about alleged past events are full of interpretative elements. One might 
even say that a historical fact is the result of an inference, and there 
is no conclusion about which a mistake is impossible. Critical histo- 
riography is the ascertaining of the correctness of such inferences. 


The historical fact then (for us) is a conclusion; and a conclusion, how- 
ever much it may appear so, is never the fiction of a random invention. 
We bring to its assertion the formed world of existing beliefs, and the 
new matter of a fresh instance. They are grounds for our position, and 
we know them as such, or at least we may know them. For everything 
that we say we think we have reasons, our realities are built up of ex- 
plicit or hidden inferences; in a single word, our facts are inferential, 
and their actuality depends on the correctness of the reasoning which 
makes them what they are.”® 


The basis for our criticism of reports and witness, therefore, is our 
own common experience (critically formed) and the analogies drawn 
from it. Since our experience and inferences presuppose the unifor- 
mity of nature, miracles are to be excluded, because they violate this 
presupposition and reflect a pre-critical experience. 

Collingwood, although agreeing with Bradley that the historian is 
the ultimate judge concerning what happened, criticizes Bradley on 
the ground that his method cannot be employed. Bradley asserts that 
when a historian encounters a witness who reports an event without 
analogy in the historian’s experience, the historian should believe this 
report only if he can be assured that the witness brought the same 
critical criteria to the event that he himself would have utilized. This 
is an impossible requirement, Collingwood argues. 


But in history these conditions cannot possibly be fulfilled; for the wit- 
ness is always a son of his time, and the mere progress of human knowl- 
edge makes it impossible that his point of view and standard of accuracy 
should be identical with my own. Consequently, no historical testimony 
can establish the reality of facts that have no analogy in our present ex- 
perience.?7 


Bradley’s historian, in other words, is a prisoner of his own limited 
experience, and he is necessarily precluded from understanding events 
for which his experience offers no analogy. Miracle is merely the 
extreme case, however, of what is true in principle about every such 
unique event whatever.”® 

This positivistic bias of Bradley’s (and, by implication, Strauss’), 
stems from Bradley’s dependence upon John Stuart Mill’s inductive 
logic, which Collingwood believes is marked by an inner inconsistency. 


On the one side, it claims that scientific thought reveals to us laws of 
nature to which there cannot be exceptions; on the other, it holds that 
this revelation is based on induction from experience, and therefore can 
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never give us universal knowledge that is more than probable. Hence 
in the last resort the attempt to base history on science breaks down; for 
although there might be facts which are inconsistent with the laws of na- 
ture as we conceive them (that is, miracles might happen), the occur- 
rence of these facts is so improbable that no possible testimony would 
convince us of it.?® 

Collingwood’s criticism is important in so far as it requires us 
to revise Bradley’s way of stating the matter. But it is not finally 
devastating. In fact, it could be argued that Collingwood’s own pro- 
gram requires the same formal process of inference as Bradley’s. 
Be this as it may, Collingwood’s criticism of Bradley’s use of Mill 
can be turned aside by admitting that the principle of the uniformity 
of nature is not an induction from experience, but nevertheless is a 
rule of all thinking about experience. Although any specific law is 
neither universal nor necessary, since there might be facts inconsistent 
with the way we now frame it, our conviction is that a more adequate 
description will include such facts. Bradley need not argue that mir- 
acles are impossible—how could one know that?—but only that a 
critical historian will feel obliged to state the rules by which he de- 
cides that any particular evidence is evidence for a miracle. Bradley’s 
further point is that he does not think this can be done without self- 
contradiction. 

Our difficulty is this—we are asked to affirm the existence in history 

of causes such as we can find nothing analogous to now in our present 

experience. On the other hand, it is only from our knowledge of what 

is that we can conclude to that which has been; and, this being so, how 

can we first infer from the world to the existence of historical evidence 

within the world, and then, starting from that, proceed out of the world, 

when all the time we are unable to stand except upon the basis of the 

world 73° 
As Collingwood himself frequently asserts, the historian qua historian 
is not relieved of the task of judging what happened. The historian 
is the judge even of his authorities; he does not merely synthesize 
their reports. In so far as the historian does not judge in this manner, 
he is what Collingwood calls a “scissors and paste” historian,” mere- 
ly combining what his authorities have said. The only alternative is 
for the historian to invest his authorities with the capacity for a critical 
judgment which he refuses to exercise himself, in short, to call his 
authorities critical historians. But this is not critical historiography ; 
it is merely the transmission of tradition.” 

If this is so, by what criteria should the historian judge the past 
except those derived from his own present knowledge and experience? 
Collingwood is correct in arguing that the historian does not “apply” 
scientific laws, but surely these laws are relevant for his act of judg- 
ment, since they form the background for it.” It need only be asked 
how one relates himself to reports of utterly strange and unique events 
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in the present, since judgments about the present are no different, in 
principle, than judgments about the past. What, for example, does a 
juror do in a murder trial in face of the defendant’s claim that a re- 
volver was let down from heaven, discharged, and placed smoking in 
his hand? Bradley’s point is that this report is so unusual and con- 
trary to what we ordinarily assume about murders that it ought not 
to be believed unless there is the strongest evidence possible, which 
is another way of saying, unless 

we can be assured that the already systematized world, which was brought 

as a canon by the witnesses to the observation . . . was practically the 

same as that which we ourselves should have brought. We thus are cer- 

tain that the men can see for us, because we know that they are able to 

think for us.*4 
That no previous age brought the same critical criteria we bring is no 
decisive objection. Precisely this makes it necessary to rewrite his- 
tory in every generation. 

In summary, then, it cannot be concluded that Hegelian phi- 
losophy had only or primarily a baneful effect upon Strauss’ historical 
work. On the contrary, this philosophy reinforced his historical con- 
sciousness and forced him to formulate criteria by means of which 
he could separate fact from myth and legend. His belief that Hegelian 
philosophy established definitely the. impossibility of miracles can be 
understood as an unnecessarily speculative way of stating a working 
rule observed by most historians. As Schweitzer has quite caustically 
pointed out, 

the exclusion of miracle from our view of history has been universally 

recognized as a principle of criticism, so that miracle no longer concerns 

the historian either positively or negatively. Scientific theologians of the 
present day who desire to show their “sensibility,” ask no more than 
that two or three little miracles may be left to them— in the stories of 
the childhood, perhaps, or in the narratives of the resurrection. And 
these miracles are, moreover, so far scientific that they have at least 
no relation to those in the text, but are merely spiritless, miserable lit- 
tle toy-dogs of criticism, flea-bitten by rationalism, too insignificant to 
do historical science any harm, especially as their owners honestly pay the 
tax upon them by the way in which they speak, write, and are silent about 

Strauss.*5 

Strauss was not completely skeptical, as is usually assumed, about 
the historical actuality of most of the New Testament narratives, even 
though he employed the concept of myth systematically. To be sure, 
he himself is in part responsible for this impression, since he suggests 
in the Introduction that most of the stories and narratives were not 
invented ad hoc but already existed in the popular hope of the Messiah 
and had only to be transferred to Jesus. The logic of the narrators 
was: “Such and such must have happened to the Messiah; Jesus was 
the Messiah; therefore such and such things happened to him.’ 
This statement, however, is somewhat misleading (significantly, per- 
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haps, it does not appear in the first edition). Strauss does not try to 
explain away every story as an adoption of a previous messianic myth, 
although he accounts for many of the miracle stories in this fashion. 
Not only does he admit that many stories have a historical core (to 
mention a few, the cleansing of the temple, the baptism of Jesus, the 
blessing of the children), but his reconstructions are less skeptical in 
general than this oversimplified statement suggests. Although he 
does interpret everything up to John the Baptist as “pure myth,” he 
does not try to fit all the narratives of the public ministry of Jesus 
into a Procrustean bed. Sometimes he concludes that the real facts 
cannot be ascertained, at other times that the possibilities are such 
and such, and yet again that the facts seem indisputable. In some 
cases, his conclusions are less skeptical than those of contemporary 
New Testament critics. Concerning Jesus’ self-consciousness, for in- 
stance, he asserts that “Jesus held and expressed the conviction that 
he was the Messiah; this is an indisputable fact.’”*" Strauss’s actual 
practice justifies Schweitzer’s statement, 

To assert that Strauss dissolved the life of Jesus into myth is, in fact, 

an absurdity which, however often it may be repeated by people who 

have not read his book, or have read it only superficially, does not be- 

come any the less absurd by repetition.** 

I must conclude that the relationship between Strauss’ historical 
work and his Hegelian presuppositions is more complex than the usual 
criticisms suggest. Even though he believed that his methods were 
the logical outgrowth of that philosophy, they can now be seen to be 
independent in many respects and capable of statement in terms that 
do not bind one to its metaphysics. At any rate, his actual practice 
does not seem to have differed in principle from normal critical pro- 
cedures. His Hegelian presuppositions did, however, reinforce his 
historical consciousness—his recognition of the relativity and histor- 
ically conditioned nature of human modes of thought. This recogni- 
tion found expression in the concept of myth as a natural form of 
thought for the pre-scientific mind. It was this concept that made it 
imperative to ask “What really happened?”, and in so far as this is 
the first question of the critical historian, although not the last, Strauss 
may be considered a critical historian. 


III 


Having defended Strauss against some criticisms of his work, 
I must now ask why The Life of Jesus is nevertheless so unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of history. Even Schweitzer, who is otherwise 
so appreciative, feels compelled to write, 


The tendency of the work to purely critical analysis, the ostentatious 
avoidance of any positive expression of opinion, and not least, the man- 
ner of regarding the Synoptics as mere bundles of narratives and dis- 
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courses, make it difficult—indeed, strictly speaking, impossible—to deter- 
mine Strauss’ own distinctive conception of the life of Jesus, to discover 
what he really thinks is moving behind the curtain of myth. According 
to the view taken in regard to this point his work becomes either a nega- 
tive or a positive life of Jesus.*® 


Karl Barth is more critical. He suggests that Strauss had, in the last 
analysis, no clear-cut methodology at all: ‘The historical and meth- 
odological discovery, which he undoubtedly had made in the first Leben 
Jesu, was an accident more than anything else.’*® Strauss’ uncertainty 
in the face of criticism and his vacillation, not to mention his complete 
reversal in the 1864 Life of Jesus for the German People, are evidence 
in Barth’s mind for this harsh judgment. Barth is also impressed by 
Strauss’ confessed inability to write a serious biography of Luther 
because Luther’s faith struck him as so irrational and horrible. 

Strauss’ failure, which I believe accounts for both of these crit- 
icisms, is that he does not properly grasp the nature of the historian’s 
task. This is visible in his radical separation of two related obliga- 
tions: to reconstruct the past and to make it intelligible to the present. 
It is at this point that the relationship between his Hegelian presupposi- 
tions and his historical work can best be seen and criticized. Such a 
criticism, in turn, may serve to illumine the more general problem of 
New Testament interpretation. 

In an astute observation in his autobiography, R. G. Collingwood 
notes, 

. .. you cannot find out what a man means by studying his spoken or 

written statements, even though he has spoken or written with perfect 

command of language and perfectly truthful intention. In order to find 

out his meaning you must also know what the question was (a ques- 


tion in his mind, and presumed by him to be in yours) to which the thing 
he has said or written was meant as an answer.*! 


It is at precisely this point that Strauss’ work is disappointing. He 
fails to discern the question to which the New Testament documents 
were intended as an answer. Rather, he comes to the New Testament 
with a different and alien question, with the result that the most cru- 
cial materials are dismissed as irrelevant for historical purposes and 
the positive meaning of the text, as Schweitzer observes, escapes him. 
Paradoxically, it is the concept of myth that is the clue to his failure, 
as it was also, as I have argued, the clue to his partial success. On 
the one hand, Strauss regards myth as a historical-critical device es- 
pecially useful for the task of historical reconstruction because it en- 
ables the historian to separate fact from fiction. On the other hand, 
he views myth as a philosophical tool especially useful for the phi- 
losopher because it enables him to extrapolate the eternal ideas from 
their imaginative and naive form and to state their real meaning. 
This dual character of myth tempts Strauss to misconceive the two 
roles of reconstruction and interpretation in such a fashion that cer- 
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tain deleterious results follow: as historian, he does not ask what 
illumination the myths themselves might provide for establishing the 
meaning of the narratives and stories; as theologian (or philosopher), 
he already knows what the myths really mean—Hegel has establish- 
ed that—and so is relieved from having to do justice to the actual 
employment of the myths in a concrete historical context and can in- 
terpret them in terms that prove to be utterly alien to their actual 
use. As historian, Strauss is concerned solely with the factual ques- 
tion “What really happened?”’; as interpreter, he is concerned solely 
with the kind of truth imbedded in the myths, a truth he believes he 
can expound without reference to the events which these myths were 
used to interpret. 


His preoccupation with fact is discernible at the most crucial point 
in his inquiry: the teachings, discourses, and parables of Jesus. He 
has no other purpose than his declared one, to “inquire which amongst 
them is the best arrangement and representation of these discourses; 
and... endeavor .. . to form a judgment as to how far they really 
proceeded from the lips of Jesus.’** He views his role as limited to 
establishing what Jesus really said, and he leaves it for his reader to 
decide, if he has the patience to follow him, what these sayings might 
mean. Nor does he attempt to penetrate through the eschatological 


framework in which Jesus’ teaching is set. As a consequence, the 
parables and sayings are cut into pieces and left unassembled on his 
desk. 


A comparison with a contemporary New Testament historian 
who is also interested in the importance of myth, Rudolf Bultmann, 
is instructive. It might be said that Bultmann also views myth as the 
pre-scientific expression of an abstract idea—some of his critics ap- 
parently interpret him in this fashion—but this is a misleading way 
of stating his position. For Bultmann, the function myth serves in 
religion is to structure a fundamental posture towards existence.“* 
Its primary use is not to convey an abstract and theoretical idea, but 
to give expression to a basic attitude towards life, or, to use exis- 
tentialist language, to express an existential self-understanding. Con- 
sequently, the interpreter of a religious document has the task of pene- 
trating through the apparent objective and theoretical idea most 
visible in the myth, so to speak, to inspect its real function and 
use. For Strauss, the interpreter’s aim is to relate the dogmatic idea 
to the Hegelian metaphysic; for Bultmann, the interpreter’s aim is 
to understand how the myths function existentially and to develop, 
after the analysis, the understanding of existence implicit in their 
use. The presupposition underlying Strauss’ enterprise is that a re- 
ligious text has to do with dogma; the presupposition underlying 
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Bultmann’s is that the question dominating a religious text, and hence 
the New Testament, is how one may find an authentic life. 

As a consequence of this difference, Bultmann views the analysis 
of concrete myths to be one of the main tasks of New Testament in- 
terpretation, whereas Strauss tends to see the significance of myth 
largely in the fact that it makes more difficult the ability to uncover 
the facts. Bultmann does not merely envisage this as a program—as 
he is so often interpreted—but has actually executed this in a most 
impressive fashion,“* although, of course, the results of his work are 
open to revision. It is not my intention to summarize his views here, 
but merely to point out the fundamental difference between his view 
of the historian’s task and Strauss’, as well as to indicate, in a brief 
way, the consequences of this difference. 

Some indication of these consequences is to be found in Bult- 
mann’s treatment of the mythological titles attributed to Jesus by the 
early church in contrast to Strauss’ handling of the same theme. Bult- 
mann, unlike Strauss, analyzes in a detailed way the specific structure 
of Jewish apocalypticism and Gnostic mythology in order to discover 
in what ways they were adopted and modified by the early church 
and to understand the logic implied by these processes. Apocalyptic 
mythology, for example, served an important function with its refer- 
ence to future judgment: it expressed the early community’s intuitive 
understanding of the attitude of faith toward the future. So also, 
Gnostic mythology served an important function: it conveyed the 
peculiarly complex attitude of faith towards the world.** The various 
titles attributed to Jesus are functions of these two more general con- 
stellations. Any interpretation of them, therefore, would have to 
keep in mind this background, the peculiar uses to which the various 
writers put the myths and, most important, would have to try to explain 
why they were attached to Jesus. 

This brief sketch hardly does justice to the richness of Bultmann’s 
work or to the careful way he analyzes each of the myths and its par- 
ticular use. But it does indicate why Bultmann believes his own in- 
terpretation of the mythological forms is not alien to the basic intent 
of the New Testament writers and why it is unnecessary for him, as 
it was for Strauss, to add a Concluding Dissertation dealing with the 
real meaning of the myths or the problem of how one may accept this 
interpretation and still be an honest Christian. On the contrary, Bult- 
mann rightly views the interpretative process as an integral part of 
the historian’s work because the task is to make the past intelligible 
to the present. 

It is important to note, however, that Bultmann’s view does not 
require a complete repudiation of Strauss’ work, but, on the contrary, 
presupposes it. The New Testament historian cannot repudiate the 
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aim of discovering what really happened, an aim which requires the 
acceptance of myth as a legitimate historical and critical device. But 
this aim of reconstruction is only a penultimate one and, if it is pursu- 
ed without raising the question of meaning, can lead to a false recon- 
struction and a distortion of the text because it has little to do with 
the question to which the text was intended as an answer. 

It is in this context that the relationship between a historian’s 
presuppositions and his work can be most profitably discussed, rather 
than at the point it so frequently is, namely, whether the Christian 
New Testament critic has a different criterion for fact than the non- 
Christian. No act of historical interpretation is without presupposi- 
tions, if by that one means a way of asking questions that reflects 
some prior understanding of the particular subject matter under con- 
sideration.” If a historian is writing a political or economic history, 
he must necessarily have some prior understanding of the dynamics 
of political or economic activity; otherwise he cannot even raise the 
proper questions. So, also, a man who has no conception of musical 
form could scarcely write a relevant account of Mozart’s work. Any 
text will remain dumb unless the interpreter comes to it with specific 
questions and, moreover, questions that go to the heart of the matter 
and provide some insight into the answers given in the text. The pre- 
suppositions, however, do not create the answer; they only make it 
possible to discover one in the document. The interpreter of a religious 
text who asks what understanding concerning the relation of the self 
to God is contained in it does not, by virtue of that general question, 
prejudice the answer because his question is compatible with a large 
range of possible answers. The answer to be found in an Orphic 
text will, in all probability, be different from the answer given in a 
letter of Paul’s. 

To be more specific, Strauss’ failure is misdescribed if it is at- 
tributed to his having approached the New Testament with unchristian 
presuppositions. His failure was that he did not ask the question en- 
abling him, or the reader, to understand why those particular texts 
were believed—and still are believed—to be an answer to a funda- 
mental human question. His failure was not that he was unorthodox; 
it was that he was a bad interpreter in so far as he was unable to 
make the past genuinely intelligible to the present. To be sure, his 
Hegelianism betrayed him at this point, perhaps, since it predisposed 
him to see the significance of the myths in largely abstract and specula- 
tive terms. But there seems to be no convincing reason why, in prin- 
ciple, even this should have precluded him from asking the other type 
of question. Any human being can ask it and, it could be argued, does 
ask it. It is not the ability to raise the question that distinguishes the 
Christian from the non-Christian historian, but the fact that the far- 
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mer affirms the answer given by the New Testament texts as his own 
answer. The alternative is to say that a man can only understand the 
demand of faith after he has responded to it. 


I believe the issue must be stated in this fashion or we will be 
forced to accept Barth’s formulation of the alternatives he thinks 
Strauss posed: either one is a good historian, and turns his back on 
faith, or he is a faithful man but cannot write responsible New Testa- 
ment history. Perhaps it is not accidental, then, that Barth, after 
writing “In order to understand Strauss’ question we must love it,” 
goes on to observe that “true theology begins precisely where the 
problems discovered by Feuerbach and Strauss are seen and then laugh- 
ed at. This is the way one should ‘love’ such men and their questions.””** 

Can one love a question and laugh at it? Surely it is a more re- 
sponsible, although less light-hearted, posture that is reflected in the 
last sentence of The Life of Jesus, ponderous though it is with the 
abstractions of speculative idealism. There Strauss commends him- 
self to an unknown future, where “time will show whether by the one 
party or the other, the Church, Mankind, and Truth are best served.” 


1. It is significant that the so-called materials which are not present in the 


‘‘demythologizing’’ debate initiated by 
Rudolf Bultmann has now become a 
more philosophical and theological de- 
bate concerning the presuppositions of 
historiography and hermeneutics. 

. London: Chatto & Windus, 1950, p. 
220. 

. Das Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitet, 2 
Bde. (T&ibingen: C. F. Osiander Verlag, 
1835). There were four major editions, 
beginning with the first in 1835 and 
ending with the fourth in 1840. The 
fourth edition, from which the famous 
English translation by George Eliot 
was made in 1848, was brought back 
again into conformity with the first 
and second editions after the revisions 
and the concessions made to Strauss’ 
critics in the third of 1838-39. The 
third edition, Strauss explains in the 
preface to the fourth, ‘‘contained too 
much of compliance. The intermingling 
voices of opponents, critics, and fellow 
labourers, to which I held it a duty 
attentively to listen, had confused the 
idea of the work in my mind...’’ Less 
charitable interpreters have suggested 
that the revisions were made so that 
Strauss might be invited to a chair 
in Dogmatics and that his reversion 
to the more radical view of the first 
edition was an expression of pique at 
not being allowed to accept the ap- 
pointment at Ziirich, At any rate, 
although the fourth edition is in sub- 
stance the same as the first, it does 
contain some important methodological 


first, especially sections 13-16 of the 
Introduction. I have worked primarily 
with the fourth edition (Tiibingen: 
C. F. Osiander Verlag, 1840) and 
utilized the translation of George Eliot, 
even though her translation unaccount- 
ably omits some of the German text 
and takes liberties with the footnotes 
(Cf. The Life of Jesus Critically Ez- 
amined [5th ed.; London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. Ltd., 1906]). My 
references will be to the sections of 
the work, rather than to the pages, 
since these sections run consecutively 
from 1 to 152 throughout. Hereinafter 
the German edition will be referred to 
as DLJ. 


. Karl Barth, Die protestantische Theo- 


logie im 19. Jahrhundert, Ihre Vorge- 
schichte und ihre Geschichte (2. verb. 
Aufl.; Zollikon-Ziirich: Evangelischer 
Verlag, 1952), p. 515. Cf. the abridged 
English translation, From Rousseau to 
Ritscht (London: SCM Press Ltd., 
1959), p. 386. The German edition will 
hereinafter be referred to as pT19J. 


. Ibid., p. 513, Cf. Eng. trans., p. 387. 
. For an excellent discussion of the 


issues involved in the ‘‘new quest,’’ 
see James M. Robinson, 4 New Quest 
of the Historical Jesus (Naperville, IIL: 
Alee R. Allenson, Inc., 1959). For a 
reassessment of Strauss, see Christian 
Hartlich and Walter Sachs, Der Ur- 
sprung des Mythosbegriffes in der mo- 
dernen Bibelwiszsenschaft (Tiibingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr, 19&2). See also Gunther 
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Backhaus, Kerygma und Mythos bei 
David Friedrich Strauss und Rudolf 
Bultmann (Hamburg: Herbert Reich- 
Evangelischer Verlag, 1956). 

. Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of its 
Progress from Reimarus to Wrede, 
trans. William Montgomery (London: 
Adam & Charles Black, 1952), p. 68. 
Hereinafter this work will be referred 
to as QHJ. Schweitzer adds, ‘‘He was 
not the greatest, and not the deepest, 
of theologians, but he was the most 
absolutely sincere. His insight and his 
errors were alike the insight and the 
errors of a prophet. And he had a 
prophet’s fate. Disappointment and 
suffering gave his life its consecration. 
It unrolls itself before us like a tragedy, 
in which, in the end, the gloom is 
lightened by the mild radiance which 
shines forth from the nobility of the 
sufferer.’’ The judgement concerning 
Strauss’ sincerity must, I think, be 
suspended, not only because the Scrip- 
tures forbid it, but also because the 
evidence is surely more cloudy than 
Schweitzer seems willing to admit. As 
Karl Barth takes some pains to show, 
Strauss hardly cuts a ‘‘tragic figure,’’ 
particularly in view of his willingness 
to make concessions to his critics for 
apparently prudential reasons and his 
readiness to retract them again. The 
only tendency Barth says he discerns 
in his life is the tendency of taking 
the ‘‘line of least resistance and of 
lashing out at theology or the church 
and justifying, again and again, his 
own departure from that gloomy 
kingdom’’ (pT19J., p. 495). 

. Ibid., p. 515. 

. DLJ., See. 151. 

. QHJ., p. 78. 

. Schweitzer notes that Strauss’ book 
was in part responsible for rendering 
Schleiermacher’s Life of Jesus 80 ob- 
solete that it was not even published 
until 1864. ‘‘For the questions raised 
by... [Strauss’ Life of Jesus]... 
Schleiermacher had no answer, and for 
the wounds which it made, no healing” 
(Ibid., p. 62). 

. Ibid., p, 95. 

3. Cf. Ernst Cassirer, The Problem of 
Knowledge: Philosophy, Science, and 
History since Hegel, trans. William H. 
Woglom and Charles W. Hendel (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), 
Chap. XIII. 

. R. G, Collingwood, The Idea of History 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946), p. 
135. This work will hereinafter be re- 
ferred to as 1H. 


5. One is struck by the methodological 


self-consciousness reflected in these early 
discussions concerning the various con- 
cepts of myth, legend, and the like. 
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For example, Ullmann objected to the 
use of ‘‘myth’’ as applied to the New 
Testament. He preferred the concept of 
‘‘legend’’ (Sage) for the reason that 
‘‘legend’’ did more justice to the 
element of historical fact in the stories. 
(Cf. Karl Barth’s defense of ‘‘Sage’’ 
in his Kirchliche Dogmatik, Die Lehre 
von der Schopfung, Bd. III, Tl. 1 
[Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag, 1948], 
pp. 88 ff.) George, on the other hand, 
replied that he preferred to retain. 
the concept ‘‘myth” since ‘‘legend’’ 
denotes the envisagement of an idea 
in a fact (or arising out of it), while 
‘‘myth” denotes the creation of a fact 
out of an idea, Therefore, he continued, 
if the Gospels are mythical they em- 
body, at least, the original ideas of the 
Christian community even if the stories 
are not factual; if the stories are 
legendary, on the other hand, the ex- 
ternal facts are distorted and repre- 
sented in a false light and the real 
nature of the life of Jesus is for- 
ever lost to the historian. In short, 
‘‘myth’’ is a less prejudicial category 
than ‘‘legend’’ so far as factuality 
is concerned. Strauss’ summary of the 
entire discussion is excellent and, in- 
terestingly, does not appear in the first 
edition. Cf. DLJ., See. 10. 


. Ibid., See. 11. 

. QHJ., p. 85. 

. DLJ., See. 14. 

. The patience with which Strauss deals 


with the rationalistic attempts to save 
the narratives is exceeded only by the 
dialectical skill with which he out- 
rationalizes them. Not only does he 
effectively use the devastating rhetori- 
eal question — ‘‘Was it likely that 
the natural presages of the storm 
should have been better understood by 
Jesus, who had never been occupied 
on the sea, than by Peter, James, and 
John, who had been at home on it 
from their youth upwards?’’ — but 
the reductio ad absurdum as well. For 
example, to Olshausen’s suggestion that 
Jesus was able to walk on water be- 
cause he possessed a superior cor- 
poreality and was not subject to the 
law of gravity, Strauss responds by 
asking how Olshausen accounts for 
Jesus’ submersion in the Jordan at his 
baptism; was he able to increase or 
reduce his ‘‘specific gravity by an act 
of the will?” (Ibid., See. 101). 


. Ibid., See. 14. 

. Ibid., See. 13. 

. Hartlich and Sachs, op. cit., Chap. V. 
. DLJ., Sec. 16. Interestingly enough, 


these rules are not found explicitly 
stated in the first edition. This may 
explain why Strauss never appeals to 
them as such in the body of the work, 
even in the fourth edition. They were 
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probably drawn up in response to the 
controversy occasioned by the first. 
They are obviously implicit, however, 
in that work; Strauss is merely arti- 
culating more clearly what is every- 
where presupposed. 

. Ernst Troeltsch, ‘‘Historiography’’ in 
James Hastings (ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Vol VI (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914). 


25. IH., pp. 134-141. 
26. F. H. Bradley, Collected Essays, Vol. I 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935), pp. 
14 f, Hereinafter this work will be re- 
ferred to as CE., I, 

. IH., p. 138. 

. Ibid., p. 139. 

. Ibid. 

bCRS 1, po 25. 

. TH., pp. 249-282. 

. ‘‘In so far as an historian accepts the 
testimony of an authority and treats 
it as historical truth, he obviously 
forfeits the name of historian; but 
we have no other name by which to 
call him’’ (Ibid., p. 256). 


33. Cf. the criticism of W. H, Walsh, 


Phiiosophy of History, An Introduc- 
tion (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
1960), p. 24 and Appendix I. 

CR. L, p, 28. 

. QHJ., p. 111, 


36. DLJ., See. 14. 


. Ibid., Sec. 62. Strauss argues that Jesus 
was probably a disciple of John the 
Baptist at first, although the conviction 
grew upon him after John’s death 
that he was the Messiah. Whether he 
thought of himself as pre-existent can- 
not be decided, although he evidently 
did expect restoration of the throne 
of David. This restoration was not to 
be accomplished politically but apoc- 
alyptically and supernaturally, His hope 
was neither purely political nor spirit- 
ual, but a ‘‘national theocratic hope, 
spiritualized and ennobled by his own 
peculiar moral and religious views’’ 
(Sec. 66). Those who shrink from such 
an interpretation, which seems to make 
Jesus an ‘‘enthusiast,” will do well 


to reflect, Strauss inserts, that these 
were long cherished views and closely 
corresponded to messianic ideas of his 
time. Indeed, this view makes intelli- 
gible Jesus’ attitude towards the Mosaic 
Law. He did not intend to overthrow 
the Law; rather, he made a distine- 
tion between the authentic Mosaic 
institutes and their traditional amplifi- 
cations (Sec. 67). Thus, Jesus was, on 
the one hand, a conservative who could 
argue that not one jot or tittle will be 
taken from the Law and, on the other, 
a radical who could stress the inner 
spiritual meaning of the Law in con- 
trast to the externals. This radicaliza- 
tion is heightened by his expectation of 
an imminent end of the world, since 
this implies the temporal nature of the 
Law. This attitude accounts for the 
continuity between Jesus and Paul, the 
difference between them being that 
Jesus ‘‘anticipated the extinction of 
the Mosaic system as a concomitant 
of his glorious advent... while [Paul] 
believed its abolition permissible on 
the old, unregenerated earth, in virtue 
of the Messiah’s first advent’’ (Jbid.). 


. QHJ., p. 92. 
39. Ibid., p. 90. 
. pT19J., p. 492. 
. R. G. Collingwood, An Autobiography 


(London: Oxford University Press, 
1939), p. 31. 


. DLJ., See. 76. 
. Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus Christ and 


Mythology (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1958), Chap. I. 


. See his Theology of the New Testa- 


ment, 2 Vols., trans. Kendrick Grobel 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951, 1955). See also Das Evangelium 
des Johannes (4, Aufl.; Gé6ttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1953). 


. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testa- 


ment, Vol I., Chaps. I and III. 


. See Bultmann’s ‘‘Das Problem der 


Hermeneutik,’’ Glauben und Verstehen, 
Vol. II (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1952), pp. 211-35, 


. pT19J., p. 515. 





CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR’ 


WituiaM A. CLesscH, The Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 


The Civil War more than any other episode in American history 
struck into the lives of all the families of the land, demanding that 
everybody take sides. Partisanship focused upon many facets and 
features of the conflicting causes, but the order of the event allowed 
no bipartisanship. Only a handful of anticipative revisionists, who 
earnestly cried that the whole affair, even once begun, was needless 
and somehow avoidable, found ground for nonpartisanship. Families 
branched across Mason and Dixon’s line split and sided in spite of 
torn loyalties and wistful recollections of unity. Had slaves foreseen, 
as freedmen knew, that emancipation’s price was personal degra- 
dation, they might have borne mixed feelings about the issue, but 
even their ambivalences purchased no point of impartiality. 


Little wonder, then, that the generation which experienced the 
war, once it was over, soon sketched out all the major lines of inter- 
pretation which have given shape to a hundred years of explanations 
of the meaning of this crucial episode in the tale of America. Already 
early in the fighting, “‘devil-theories” discerning the evil forces which 
possessed the enemy (as has been done during many a war) assigned 
war guilt unilaterally and established the righteousness of one’s own 
side. Such theories formed a basis for assessments of the war by 
first-generation interpreters. Henry Wilson’s History of the Rise and 
Fall of the Slave Power in America, appearing during the 1870's, ac- 
cused Southern politicians of “appealing to local interests” and of 
“pandering to prejudices” in persuading “‘the class of large slave hold- 
ers to make the rash experiment, and enter upon the perilous venture 
of revolution.”? From the other side were heard voices sure that 
Satan’s wiles had bewitched the North into its aggrandizing aggres- 
sion. The New Orleans Bee on 1 May 1861 editorially blamed Lincoln 
personally for perpetrating a war whose “real object” was simply “the 
subjection of the South once for all to the supremacy of sectional 
foes.”* Just as Northerners soon after the war tended to specify 
slavery as the Southern devil’s prize, so Southerners came to some 
agreement that the Northern devil overthrew cardinal principles of 
America’s founding fathers which the South had embodied and de- 
fended. While men like Clement L. Vallandigham, President Buchanan 
and Orestes Brownson argued during and soon after the conflict 
that it was a needless war, their arguments damned devils North and 
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devils South as equally culpable of deserting reason which wisely 
would have left both the issues of slavery and constitutional govern- 
ment to the adjudication, in Buchanan’s words, of “the wise ordi- 
nances of a superintending Providence, which never acts rashly. . . .”* 

Although devil-theories came to be refined and specified by the 
passage of time, nearly a century of heated discussion of the meaning 
of the war has wrought few conceptions which had not occurred 
to the participants. Professor Thomas J. Pressly, who has summariz- 
ed and classified interpretations by a host of statesmen, historians, 
publicists and other commentators, found three schools of thought 
among those whose lives were touched by the conflict: some called it 
the ‘“‘war of the rebellion,” others the “war between the states,”’ still 
others “the needless war.” Allowing for differences of detail, the 
interpretations which have lasted through the years have ‘sought to 
place personal guilt for the conflict upon .. . foes” and have “generally 
pictured the struggle in black and white lines, with little or no in- 
termediate shading: their side was absolutely right, their opponents 
absolutely wrong.” As themes and interests and meanings were more 
richly presented, as the episode was more critically investigated and 
more fully reported by later historians, Pressly still concluded “that 
individuals suggested in the 1860’s and 1870’s most of the major fac- 
tors which were later to be singled out as causes of the Civil War” 
so that “at least the seeds of most of the later explanations, and 
sometimes the full-blown explanations themselves, are to be found 
in the 1860’s and 1870’s. . . "=> On the whole, other students of the 
interpretation of the war have agreed with Pressly.® 


Even twentieth century explanations, inconclusively debating the 
inevitability of the war, have discovered no fresh conceptions which 
were not already at least suggested by the first generation of inter- 
preters. Around four motifs, three of them material and one formal, 
have clustered our understandings of the war for a century: 

(1) the moral issue of the righteousness or the blame of the 
parties to the conflict and their leaders; 

(2) the place of Negro slavery (along with the institution’s 
function in a bi-racial society) not only as the clue to the moral issue 
but as the hinge on which the meaning of the war turns, either in 
political or economic terms; 

(3) the American state as a federal or national body erected in 
the revolutionary epoch and either preserved or perverted by the civil 
war; 


(4) causation as a primary category for explaining the war as 
an aberrational episode fracturing the normal course of American 
history. 
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In the main, explanations have been etiological whether they 
have emphasized the issue of morality, slavery or nationality. General- 
ly the South has been blamed for causing the war by its maintenance 
and extension of slavery, and the North has been blamed for caus- 
ing the war by its insistence upon union as a higher principle than 
confederation. Specifically, blame has been laid upon various factions 
within each section, such as secessionists and abolitionists. Above this 
partisanship revisionists have risen by blaming both sections, but 
not by eschewing etiological assumptions. 


II. 


Largely overlooked by students of Civil War interpretation— 
and therefore posing some questions for a later and more sophisticated 
historiography—is yet another conception of the meaning of the war, 
a conception developed independently in the writings of several Amer- 
ican theologians who lived through the conflict and who joined their 
contemporaries among the historians in the conviction that the ex- 
planation of the war was a crucial problem for American histori- 
ography. That theologians were concerned with the war and its mean- 
ing should occasion no surprise. Including among them several thous- 
ands of thoughtful preachers who saw the conflict and its human 
and physical destruction at close range, we are reminded that a con- 
siderable expression of thought and moulding of opinion about the 
war came from the studies and pulpits of preachers, perhaps es- 
pecially—but by no means only—during the actual fighting. Slavery 
and the constitutional issue as well as the assignment of war guilt 
gave content and shape to theological pronouncements North, South 
and neutral not only in the war generation but as late as the day be- 
fore yesterday. These pronouncements held no monopoly on view- 
ing the war as somehow an act of God, for that course was open to 
all and was chosen by many historians, politicians and publicists. 

Obviously, then, many—and I think most—of the theologians, 
having no special historical data with which to work, fall into familiar 
categories of interpretations, allowing, of course, for their interest 
in God, Bible and Church as norms of thought and patterns of mean- 
ing. There is hardly to be found a more adamant defence of Negro 
slavery, a more resounding condemnation of the unconstitutionality of 
coercive union among states, a more earnest yearning for the punish- 
ment of an economically greedy North than ring through the writ- 
ings of the Reverend Doctor Robert Lewis Dabney (1820-1898). A 
major theologian of his Southern Presbyterian denomination, profes- 
sor in one and a founder of another of its seminaries, adjutant and 
chief of staff under Stonewall Jackson, Dabney vindicated the South- 
ern cause in his biography of that hero-general, and in A Defence of 
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Virginia (and through Her of the South) in Recent and Pending Con- 
tests against the Sectional Party, written 1863 and published 1867. 
Dabney was still at it as late as 1894, proving the humane justice of 
slavery and yearning for the day when “a retributive Providence” 
would demolish the North and abolish the Union. The war, he thought, 
had been “caused deliberately” by abolitionists who “with calculated 
malice invaded our rights, goaded us to resistance, and refused all 
compromise, . . . to revolutionize the government, establish their own 
faction, and gratify their spite... .’” 

The very “retributive Providence” whom Dabney invoked to 
chastise the North had already loosed his vengeance upon the South, 
according to the Rev. Theodore Thornton Munger (1830-1910), New 
England pastor, graduate of Yale Divinity School, disciple of the New 
Theology. Two decades after the end of the war Munger rehearsed 
its major events and characteristics as a precise and detailed, almost 
completely determined application of divine wrath to the unjust, ma- 
licious perpetrators and defenders of the slave system. By a “divine 
logic” the war was waged just long enough, just severely enough, in 
just those localities to punish the South “for its sins’ and to make 
plain “that the North was the sacrificing instrument employed by eter- 
nal justice.’ Even General McClellan’s vacillations were ordained 
by God to allow the entire population of the South to be bruised by 
the heel of war before their evil Confederacy fell. In order to exter- 
minate not only slavery but also the “thought behind slavery . . . Prov- 
idence ordained the war and made it what it was—tlong, terrible, 
destructive, impoverishing, crushing, final... .” Thus America’s 
destiny “to realize upon earth a righteous government” was fulfilled 
by God’s own death-blow to the diabolical slave-state and secessionist 
South.® 

While Dabney and Munger may be taken as representative of 
most theologians who in interpreting the war did little more than adapt 
standard themes to their special uses, a few nevertheless stand out 
for the originality and clarity with which they found meaning in the 
episode. Chief among these were two of the leading theological minds 
of American Christianity in their own or anybody else’s age: the 
Connecticut Congregationalist Horace Bushnell, and the Swiss-born, 
immigrant German Reformed and Presbyterian Philip Schaff. 


III. 

Bushnell (1802-1876), preacher, theologian, prophet, Yankee, 
shared fully his generation’s enthusiasm for a burgeoning United 
States preoccupied with assimilating immigrants and with occupying 
vast inter-oceanic territory. Disrupting the career of that America, 
and conceivably destroying it, the Civil War claimed his attention and 
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thought as did no other event of his time. By studying reports of 
battles and inspecting their sites, by assessing strategies and tactics of 
commanders, and by following the doings of friends and parishion- 
ers at the front, he became convinced at least as early as the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run that the war was a true Volkskrieg. But its meaning 
was not easy to grasp. Long concerned with the plight of Negro 
slaves, his conviction that social and economic forces would in time 
extinguish slavery precluded his joining the abolitionist agitators; the 
root of the matter struck deeper than slavery. Ever loyal to the Union 
cause, he thought that partisan assignment of blame on either side 
evaded the issue of the responsibility of the entire nation in all its 
members for the conflict, and found no meaning in the universal suf- 
fering for that responsibility. To see the war as preserving or destroy- 
ing a proper, historic state seemed to Bushnell to assume without war- 
rant that such a state had, in fact, existed. 

Thus rejecting interpretations in the key terms of morality, slav- 
ery and the state, Bushnell came to understand the war in its deepest 
meaning as the episode of creation of a true American nation. The 
nation he understood not as a positive, hypostatized concept, but as an 
organism called into being by God for the people even before the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Yet its historic creation awaited actualiza- 
tion in a collective response to the vocation, response cherishing a 
national tradition as a gift of God and response exemplifying itself 
in law, literature, government and other organically interrelated forms. 

Looking backward over the career of the American people Bush- 
nell saw two earlier crises or episodes in which the vocation to nation- 
hood had been explicitly issued; but in both cases there were evoked on- 
ly deluded and misdirected responses. The founding fathers heard the 
call to nationality in the movement toward independence from England. 
The declaration, however, which asserted independence and articulat- 
ed response to the call, faulted the historic reality—as Bushnell put 
it, “The going was grand, but the doctrine of the doing was eminently 
crude.’”® For there was promulgated a nation as self-created merely 
by the union of human wills, by a spurious dedication of rights which 
men never possessed, and by the contrivance of a “‘loose-jointed [po- 
litical] machinery”’® for the possible but not actual cooperation of 
mutually independent states. Such was the first irrespondence to na- 
tionality. Next came the crisis of constituting a government, another 
occasion for receiving nationhood. The instrument and action of re- 
sponding in this instance perceived and taught only a popularly con- 
structed government which, if so erected, could popularly be destroy- 
ed. A sense of nationality began and a national, free society began 
to emerge. But nationhood and national society were stunted and 
vitiated by a magistracy which only distilled and temporarily trans- 
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ferred the wills of voters to designated office-holders; by a self-con- 
sciousness only of self-government only by self-generation; and by “as- 
serting, for axioms, doctrines that impugn the right of all governments 
in the world . . .”** except this not yet completed government. 

The Civil War, Bushnell thought, brought a third crisis through 
which the United States and its people became aware of being—and 
indeed actually became—a nation wrought in the fires of history upon 
the anvil of suffering under the hammer of a providential God. As 
such the war was a terrible crisis which at its outbreak prompted Bush- 
nell to exclaim in a letter, through no lack of humaneness, “I thank 
God that I have been allowed to see this day.’””” For already he fore- 
saw an historic transition from “a compact, or a confederation, or a 
composition made up by the temporary surrender of powers” to “a 
nation—God’s own nation.’"* During the course of the conflict and 
in looking back upon it, the theme of the actualizing of the nation 
pervaded his sermons and lectures and essays. The disturbing news 
of the outcome of the first battle of Bull Run evoked the famous ser- 
mon entitled “Reverses Needed”: they were needed in the North that 
men might know the absolute seriousness of the war as a contest be- 
tween a false national consciousness and a historic, God-given, in-suf- 
fering-born nationhood. The theological theme that without shedding 
of blood there is no atonement—for Bushnell a favorite theme—was 
seen operating in a people for whom freedom and order were conjoined 
and compacted only through national suffering and bloodshed. In 
the war, separate colonies, hitherto “simply kenneled under the Con- 
stitution,’”"* became states merged and reconciled and made into a na- 
tion whose unity was sealed in a common history and a common 
tragedy. With more than superficial accuracy, Bushnell prophesied 
that after the war “these United States, having dissolved the intract- 
able matter of so many infallible theories and bones of contention in 
the dreadful menstruum of their blood, are to settle into a fixed unity, 
and finally into a nearly homogeneous life.’"* For the struggle was 
to purchase for the people a history and a nationhood sufficient to 
command their subsequent life and thought, to achieve their popular 
unity, to actualize their nationality. 

Bushnell saw the Civil War not as an aberration in the normal, 
free course of American history. As an appropriate judgment of God 
on an irresponsible people, the war needed no explanation in terms of 
a cause or causes as a particular sequence of avoidable acts each pre- 
supposing nothing but its own freedom to determine the future. The 
conception of a judging and transforming, providential ruler of his- 
tory before whom peoples responded falsely or truly to their vocation 
rendered irrelevant the attempt to isolate actions without which there 
would have been no war and the very isolation of which might make 
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the war understood or understandable. Palpably tragic the event was; 
but as such it was neither alien to the career of America, nor avoidable 
in any strict sense of the term, nor the occasion for the assignment of 
cause or blame. Bushnell looked rather for a meaning or a constella- 
tion of meanings. The people had long and repeatedly been called to 
be a nation. Half-loyally and half-lawlessly, weakly and distortedly 
they had claimed a self-made nationality. In war they awoke to their 
calling, accepted its burden, suffered its judging and transforming 
power. Thus the nation became itself—literally came to itself—by 
coming into possession of its true nationhood in a profound national 
self-consciousness. It came to receive and to regard its history in a 
lasting and historic sense which commanded loyalty, produced rever- 
ence for law, and inspired a national literature. Recent words of 
Allan Nevins perhaps faintly echo Bushnell’s interpretive theme: 
“.. . the war measurably transformed an inchoate nation, individual- 
istic in temper and wedded to improvisation, into a shaped and disci- 
plined nation, increasingly aware of the importance of plan and con- 
trol.””* 

The shedding of blood in tragedy as transmuting estrangement 
into atonement was for Bushnell the great motif of Christian theology 
and faith. In explaining the Civil War, he saw tragic bloodshed as 
purchasing and symbolizing a proper and great history. But since this 
history thus bought and remembered was not in itself the ground of 
national self-consciousness, Bushnell cannot rightly be classed with 
romantic-nationalist interpreters. The bloodshed of the war was first 
of all a sealing of God’s call to the nation upon its history and historic 
consciousness, and in that sense was a real enactment of an objective 
national atonement. Blood was literally shed by soldiers and civilians 
North and South; for Bushnell this signified a vicarious shedding of 
blood on behalf of all Americans of all eras. This idea, frequently 
implicit, is nevertheless crucial. His enthusiasm for the war and its 
horrors, in itself a shocking thing, was, thus understood, aimed at a 
national justification and redemption issuing from the sacrificial and 
vicariously cleansing tragedy.” Bushnell could rejoice in the war just 
as, and because, he could call the day of crucifixion a “good” Friday. 


IV. 


Philip Schaff (1819-1893), Swiss-born immigrant, was trained in 
Germany’s great universities before establishing himself as the lead- 
ing American academic theologian and church historian of the latter 
half of the century. As assiduously as he elevated German theological 
thought and methodology before his American colleagues, he sought 
to describe and interpret the American scene to Europeans, particular- 
ly Germans, on his frequent trips abroad. His interest in the detailed 
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events of the Civil War is reflected by his diaries and specifically by 
a record of his observations and experiences during the occupation 
of his home region of southern Pennsylvania by Lee’s Army during 
the critical early summer of 1863, a record which was published short- 
ly after his death.”* It was in his German addresses, however, that 
he undertook to explain what the whole war signified for America 
and the world; the most explicit of these were delivered in Berlin in 
the autumn of 1865 and published as Der Buergerkrieg und das Christ- 
liche Leben in Nord-Amerika.” As an American immigrant speaking 
to Europeans Schaff was less concerned to ramify a singular inter- 
pretive motif, as Bushnell did, than to sketch broad patterns of mean- 
ing in terms of facets familiar to his audience: union and secession, 
slavery and emancipation, federal union and confederation, and the 
like. But he did not hesitate to focus his attention on what he took 
to be central, controlling issues and meanings, both in these lectures 
and in his other writings on the war. 


Christian principles and American aspirations as Schaff saw them 
made slavery “the political and social canker, the tendo-Achulles, in the 
otherwise vigorous system of the United States.’’° Yet abolitionists 
fanatically pursued an unsound policy which failed to recognize the 
reality of racial differences and the awful difficulties posed for and 
by freed slaves. Important as slavery was, it was not, however, the 


cause of the war. Nor was it the fault of the South alone; the evil 
was inherited by the whole nation and continued, in defiance of the 
founders’ intentions, by the whole nation. Only circumstantially had 
the evil become especially powerful over the South. 


As a staunch advocate of the Union cause Schaff held seces- 
sionists accountable for fomenting and leading the rebellion, but no 
section or party could be exculpated from a war guilt which fell upon 
both sides and all factions alike. The war came “as a righteous judg- 
ment of God upon a guilt of South and North reaching through sev- 
eral generations,” as the “humiliation of an arrogant and boastful 
nation.’”””? 

However important, slavery and war guilt were less significant 
in Schaff’s mind than the crucial issue of America’s fulfillment or 
forfeiture of its destiny: the unification of a wide diversity of peoples 
and places into a free society fructifying the many traditions of Eu- 
ropean countries on the fresh soil of the new world. As necessary to 
such a calling, governmental union of the states was the immediate 
issue at stake in the war. The destiny itself was the ultimate issue. 
Therefore the war years were the supreme hour of trial for the Amer- 
ican people, and Schaff counted it a “priceless privilege to be able to 
view near at hand and to pass through such a passage of the world’s 
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history.””? In God’s providence America’s destiny was the hope of 


western civilization: for a heterogeneous society to provide freedom 
for all its members, even those at present living in economic or chat- 
tel slavery, while remaining an entity capable of responsible action in 
the family of nations. From the beginning the new country had con- 
tained radically opposing forces for and against this destiny. In the 
civil war they came into open and decisive conflict. Already at the 
time of the revolution “elements of consolidation” fought “tendencies 
to dissolution” as Washington and Franklin and Hamilton opposed 
Arnold and Paine and Burr. Subsequent decades brought progress 
only in the increased potency of each force. The 1850’s “were un- 
commonly fruitful in developing the diseases in the youthful organ- 
ism of our political and social life,” and in the war the healthy pur- 
suit of the true destiny was critically beset by the forces which would 
repudiate the calling. In God’s characteristic way, working sub con- 
trario, the evil of war was made the hour of the great discovery and 
acceptance of the role of responsible, unifying nationhood, through 
the suffering of the whole national body. Expunging slavery, de- 
veloping “the heroic element, the capability of sacrifice,” consolidat- 
ing the government in its force at home and for its duty abroad, pur- 
chasing ‘“‘a priceless wealth of historical traditions,”* the war was a 
“very baptism of blood [entitling] us also to hope for a glorious regen- 
eration.” Through the dreadful life-and-death event came a hope- 
ful death-and-life blessing of real unification of diverse elements of 
population and geography through the guarantee of harmonious free- 
dom. 


Lincoln, in life but particularly in death, embodied and symboliz- 
ed the meaning of the contest, tragedy and victory of the war as Schaff 
explained it. His martyrdom secured and sealed the victory of the 
American nationhood, in response to God’s calling, making Lincoln 
“the second father of the North American Republic.’’* In that death 
and in the entire tragedy which it summarized there was a terrible 
judgment of God upon the temptation to forfeit and desert the true 
calling of the nation, but the judgment was both righteous and merci- 
ful. An immature and falsely-grounded nationality was put to death; 
the true national vocation was regenerated. America thus “first en- 
tered upon the age of manly vigor and independence.” 


V. 


To point to Bushnell and Schaff as presenting creative and ori- 
ginal understandings of the war is not to gainsay the conformity of 
most theological preachments with commonplace patterns of inter- 
pretation. But these two were not alone. Among Southerners Stephen 
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Elliott (1806-66), a son of South Carolina who became bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Georgia, felt the outcome of the 
- war as adversity to his own cause, yet as a blessing from God whose 
dispensations, while appearing to be dark, in reality judged against 
a spurious nationhood, in the long run wrought the welfare of the 
slaves, and restored to the country a true nationhood. His colleague 
Richard Hooker Wilmer (1816-1900) of Alabama bowed to no man as 
a partisan Southerner, but he looked back on the moral and political 
wrong of a coerced Union with thanks to God for “one undivided 
country” of national integrity won in “a bloody war” settling “the 
meaning of the Constitution.’** In the North such men as the Con- 
gregationalist Roswell Dwight Hitchcock (1817-1877) of Maine, 
and the Methodist bishop and world-traveled evangelist William Tay- 
lor (1821-1902), among many others, joined their voices at one point 
or another to the themes of interpretation which Bushnell and Schaff 
employed. 


The death of an inadequate nationality and the birth, or rebirth, 
or new birth of a true national vocation as a principal motif for stat- 
ing the meaning of the war was, of course, no strict monopoly of 
these major and minor theologians. Regardless of his early imputa- 
tion of blame to the South, President Lincoln meditated on this theme 
ing the meaning of a war was, of course, no strict monopoly of 
Second Inaugural address touched in one way or another upon all the 
points at which these theologians contributed notions neither then nor 
now very familiar in statements of the war’s meaning. The vague 
“somehow” which qualified Lincoln’s assignment of a causative role 
to slavery, with his recognition that the conflict continued after the 
cause ceased, showed him searching for deeper meanings than those 
of cause and effect. Slavery as “a peculiar and powerful interest” 
was only a clue to the issue of a unified and unifying nationality. Each 
side earnestly prayed and thought itself right, but no simple moral- 
ism would do and Lincoln forewent judging. A higher Judge judged 
both causes and all the people. Finally and mainly Lincoln saw the 
war as partly preserving but more significantly as regenerating the 
nation, which to be responsible among nations must accept its calling 
to be one nation. 


Seen as a kind of blood-baptism and blood-atonement, the Civil 
War sealed upon the United States a national vocation and a national 
reconciliation; both, to be sure, still stand trial from New Orleans to 
New Delhi and back again. Yet each such trial becomes in some way 
a call to repentance in terms of a baptism once endured and a redemp- 
tion once received. 
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COMMENT ON THE ESSAY OF PROFESSOR CLEBSCH* 
HISTORY, BUSHNELL, AND LINCOLN 


SypneEyY E. Autstrom, Yale University 


During the 1960 convention of the American Historical As- 
sociation a session on historical reviewing subjected the noncommittal 
or picayune irrelevance of these professional offerings to their due 
measure of censure and derision. Despite the justice of extending 
such judgments to the genteel and congratulatory “comments” and 
“critiques” ordinarily given at our conventions, I shall not attempt at 
any demolition of Professor Clebsch’s scholarship or conclusions. This 
is not because my critical faculties are paralyzed but due to genuine 
satisfaction with what he has done and gratitude for the glimpse here 
given of his more extensive research. No more fitting centennial observ- 
ance of the Civil War could be imagined than a sober examination of 
the meaning of this, our great national tragedy. Having no desire to 
manufacture disagreements or magnify quibbles, I can preserve some 
of the appearances of debate only by urging that the scope of his find- 
ings be extended at certain points. To this end I undertake the strange- 
ly impossible task of making the point of his essay both broader and 
sharper. 


I 

My first observation can be made by way of stressing the pro- 
priety of having Mr. Clebsch’s paper at a joint session of the American 
Historical Association and the American Society of Church History. 
His paper provides another contemporary instance of a reéngagement 
of estranged fields of study that is much to be desired. He helps 
close a gulf opened up in the years since Americans began to absorb 
the simultaneous shock of two incomparably great, yet radically dif- 
ferent traumas: the Civil War and the advent of Darwinism.’ This 
gulf was created by a complex process of alienation: the movement 
of many American Christian thinkers away from various traditional 
churchly allegiances toward various types of liberalism, the polar- 
ization of Christian loyalties that led to the Fundamentalist Con- 
troversy, and the simultaneous secession of important groups of the 
intelligentsia from the Church. One major result of this process was 
the development of autonomous realms of concern and discourse, and 
the emergence of two intellectual communities, separated by a wall 


*This ‘‘comment’’ was given following Professor Clebsch’s paper at the joint session 
of the American Society of Church History and the American Historical Association, in New 
York, on 30 December 1960. Only minor changes of the usual type have been made, except for 
my deletion of several brief remarks on minor matters of fact or interpretation. 
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of silence and misunderstanding. Especially germane in the present 
context is the historiographical corollary of this situation: the emer- 
gence of two quite different streams of historical endeavor, each iso- 
lated from the other, and each pervaded by its special spirit and 
problems. 

One of these movements had Philip Schaff as a major exemplar. 
It consisted chiefly of church historians and historical theologians, 
many of whom ultimately came together under Schaff’s leadership 
to form the American Society of Church History in 1888. Coming 
back from their Ph.D. stints in Germany or studying with those who 
had, they were, of course, determined to be accurate and “objective,” 
but they were also passionately concerned with larger and deeper prob- 
lems. Long before Troeltsch wrote his Historismus und Seine Prob- 
leme (1922) they were perturbed and excited by the questions which 
their discipline made inescapable. The philosophical meaning of man’s 
life in history and the relation of the historian’s work to questions 
of faith and ideology were, for them, intensely felt, existentially rel- 
evant matters. Strauss and Feuerbach were not easily ignored—and 
for Americans of sheltered conservative backgrounds far less revolu- 
tionary thinkers and scholars than they were upsetting enough. To 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, who would return to Harvard and 
establish the first organized social ethics course in an American semi- 
nary, Professor August Tholuck at Halle might be a fountainhead 
of living evangelical piety; yet to Charles Hodge, the great architect 
of the “Princeton, Theology,” Tholuck, though a good friend and dear 
man, was still a dangerous “neologian.” Indeed, the shock, exhilara- 
tion, and anxiety incident to the confrontation of rigorous historical 
scholarship became a persistent feature of American religious life on 
its more intellectual plane. For these many scholars, moreover, the 
problem of the historian became a far more complex thing than could 
be solved by a more “scientific”? methodology. They were forced to 
the heart of the matter where “objective” findings were the beginning 
not the end of the problem. Theologically minded historians were thus 
deeply involved in the profound and ongoing “historical revolution” 
that burgeons with Herder and matures in Hegel and Marx and moves 
on to the latter-day Methodenstreit of great theoreticians and practi- 
tioners like Rudolph Sohm, Wilhelm Windelband, Ernst Troeltsch, 
Max Weber, Wilhelm Dilthey and any number of others. Because the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition is so inexorably historical, and because an 
Old Testament scholar was no more removed from these problems 
than an American church historian, this historical ferment was widely 
and deeply shared by entire theological faculties. 

The American Historical Association represents quite another 
historical tradition. Founded in 1884, it answered to organizational 
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needs widely felt in the new school of “scientific historians.” For 
this group, however, the concerns of the theologically-oriented his- 
torians were most usually a terra incognita. Even the many American 
historians who got Ph.D.’s at German universities seemed to have 
been untouched by these issues. Their enemy was fileopietism in its 
various forms and all other ‘unscientific’ approaches to history. 
What inflamed their zeal in Germany was scholarly vigor, massive 
research, tireless effort, and the demand for exactitude. They return- 
ed to America with infinite faith in historical seminars, documentary 
analysis, and extensive footnoting. They oversimplified the histor- 
ian’s task. Their slogan was a phrase lifted out of context from an ear- 
ly writing of their chief standard bearer, Leopold von Ranke—that 
historians must scientifically reproduce the past “wie es eigentlich 
gewesen ist.” Their bias was marked by an accent on politics, con- 
stitutional questions, diplomacy and wars. As a group these histor- 
ians were not philosophically inclined. Questions of historical ep- 
istemology did not bother them; even more remote were the problems 
of the historicity and sociology of knowledge. They were common- 
sense realists and very optimistic about the harvest to be reaped through 
the use of “scientific”? methods of research. 

Some decades later the so-called “New History,” propagandized 
best by James Harvey Robinson, broadened the scope of the older 
generation of scientific historians. Then gradually under the impact 
of pragmatic ways of thinking, the “Revolt against Formalism” cul- 
minated in the relativism expounded by Charles Beard and, in a more 
independent and creative way, by Carl Becker.*? Belatedly Beard en- 
countered the literature on historical methodology and the philosophy 
of history that had for two or three generations been meat and drink 
to the historical theologians, and to which Philip Schaff had provided 
a short introduction as early as 1846.° 

One of the more anomalous features of the reigning tradition of 
American general or secular historical writing and thinking was its 
ahistoricality. This has in fact been an American tendency, one 
which Schaff attributed to the peculiar importance of Puritanism and 
the Enlightenment in the American heritage, though the youthfulness 
of the country was certainly another factor. This set of mind was 
further encouraged by a nominalism implicit in the heritage of Locke 
and the methodological models drawn from the physical sciences. 
Among the “Social Darwinians” this tendency of Comtean and 
Spencerian positivism was dominant. Here we may also note the in- 
adequate engagement of Americans with Marx, who in thoroughly 
secular terms was capable of creating as much consternation among 
general historians as Strauss and Feuerbach had among the church 
historians. By the same token the rich tradition of American phi- 
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losophical idealism was in general ignored by the “secular” historical 
profession even though the greatest of these end-of-century meta- 
physicians, Josiah Royce, had provided a brilliant indication of the 
significance of his thought to historical pursuits in his work on Cal- 
fornia and his historical classic on The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. 
This is not the place for sweeping evaluations; but it may be that Con- 
tinental thinkers, especially in northern Europe, were overly concern- 
ed with the historical question and insufficiently attuned to the new 
scientific ethos and world view. This is a primarily theological ob- 
servation, however. For historians to be unhistorical is another mat- 
ter! And this was generally the case in the profession as a whole. On- 
ly gradually did the influence of Beard, Becker, and other more en- 
during theorists even begin to alter the prevailing assumptions. 


One consequence of these earlier tendencies and influences, it 
should be noted, is the great snarl of etiological argumentation which 
sometimes still hangs like an impenetrable fog-bank over great events 
of history. On the Civil War, which may well be the central event of 
our national history, Mr. Clebsch’s paper comes, therefore, as a fresh- 
ening breeze, or at least a harbinger thereof. 


II 


My second point has to do with Bushnell—and may be summed 
up in the assertion that Bushnell’s full contribution even in the realm 
under discussion here is greater than Clebsch has indicated. Though 
rarely an historical writer himself, Bushnell was a path-breaker of 
large significance to historical theory—and in a direction not revealed, 
but in fact somewhat veiled, by Mr. Clebsch’s corroboratory quota- 
tion from Allan Nevins. To better perceive this we do well to recognize 
the way which Bushnell brought the whole contexture of his thought 
to bear on his interpretation of our national destiny, from its begin- 
nings on down through the Civil War.* 

Especially worth stressing here is Bushnell’s understanding of 
the organic features of society, a contribution which is the more re- 
markable for its having sprung chiefly from elements native to his 
New England background, with only some critical stimulation from 
Schleiermacher and from Coleridge’s highly personal mediation of 
post-Kantian thought. I would thus demur from Mr. Clebsch’s state- 
ment that Bushnell “cannot rightly be classed with romantic-national- 
ist interpreters.” He can, and he must be. But he must also be classed 
as a species-of-one within that genus, and as an especially profound 
and provocative one, who transcends and outlives many interpreters 
of this type. 

The peculiarly American vitality of Bushnell’s thought derives 
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from the way in which his attack on revivalism served simultaneously 
as an occasion for him to reconstruct in new form the Old Puritan 
conception of a corporate “national” covenant. This had still been a 
living (if somewhat pale) reality in the rural Connecticut community 
which he experienced as a youth and described in his “Age of Home- 
spun.’ In his ecclesiology the family became, so to speak, a covenant- 
ed unit and a veritable chapel of the church and a school of faith. By 
a similar kind of boundary-less extension of the church and family 
he could conceive of the nation itself as potentially a veritable holy 
society. Out of a desire to articulate this view, as well as to justify and 
explain the new meanings he poured into old doctrines, Bushnell also 
developed a theory of language in which social interrelationships as- 
sumed crucial importance.* Language to him involved a community 
of interpretation and this applied not only to theological language but 
even to that in which we express the meanings of a nation’s sacrifices 
and new birth. Indeed to Bushnell this disjunction of the political and 
the theological is as inconceivable as it had been, on somewhat differ- 
ent grounds, to the seventeenth century Puritans. 


At this point we may also see an important kind of reciproca- 
tion in process. On the one hand, Bushnell’s deep pondering of the Chris- 
tian Church’s centuries-long endeavor to understand the meaning of 
atonement and reconciliation is put at the service of his nation. Par- 
enthetically here we might add that through Philip Schaff’s enormous 
historical erudition this contribution was even more directly made, for 
in him probably more than in any American one sees the important 
truth expressed recently by Heinrich Bornkamm: “Church history . . . 
is the last remmant of universal history. In church history alone is 
the history of the entire Christian Occident, together with its influ- 
ences and works in the rest of the world, still dealt with as a unified 
whole.’” Bushnell was not an historical scholar in the same sense, but 
nevertheless on the meaning of vicarious sacrifice he sought harder 
for light than on any other problem. In this case, moreover, the tragedy 
of the nation at arms also illuminated his understanding of the work 
of Christ. The well-known oration on “Our Obligations to the War 
Dead” given before the Yale alumni on July 26, 1865, was being pre- 
pared for delivery at the same time that he was bringing his treatise on 
the atonement into final form. And The Vicarious Sacrifice was sent 
to press, as he said, when “our great nation is dissolving, as it were, 
in its tears of mourning, for the great and true father whom the as- 
sassins of law and liberty have sent to his grave.’ 

If a still larger transgression on time-limits were possible, one 
could advert to the way in which Bushnell (and Schaff as well) 
brought traditional teleological themes to their understanding of a 
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specific event like the Civil War. These are time-honored (even time- 
worn) concerns of philosophers and theologians which are often spurn- 
ed by historians; but they were for these men not simply traditional 
formulae of the philosophy manual or the dogmatics text but substant- 
ive and relevant. Bushnell’s comprehensive notion of the “one system 
of God” converses with his notion of organic social process and then 
is related to the idea of sin and evil which Samuel Hopkins had 
wrought into New England thinking. He thus saw even the Fall of 
Man as in one sense fortunate because it drew forth the divine love.® 
Bushnell in this manner could see collective guilt as well as collective 
redemptive possibilities in the blood and carnage of a terrible Volks- 
krieg. His powerful and original formulation of the problem becomes, 
in any event, a stirring demand that we see the Civil War as a great, 
unified experience of a people and a nation. For reasons that need no 
elaboration here, it is most important that our centennial observances 
be equally free from superficiality and smallness. 


III 


To underline the two foregoing points, my third observation re- 
curs almost ineluctably to Abraham Lincoln, whom Mr. Clebsch ap- 
propriately mentions in a concluding remark. I should say, however, 


that he does so with insufficient force, because in Lincoln’s thought we 
see a particularly trenchant and durable motif of interpretation which 
has much in common with other essentially theological views. Bishop 
Stephen Bayne has referred to the profundity of Lincoln’s thought as 
a judgment on church-thinkers. David Donald stresses its undoctrin- 
aire, anti-legalistic and pragmatic qualities. Sidney Mead was one of 
the first to forge such insights into a coherent pattern and see them 
for what they are: a dramatic Christian interpretation, of great di- 
alectical power and contemporary relevance. More recently two au- 
thors, one German, one American, have given detailed and insightful 
accounts of Lincoln’s thought, bringing cut for the first time, I be- 
lieve, his full stature as a theologian of democracy and a theological 
interpreter of the War.” 


In referring to him as a “theologian of democracy” I am em- 
phatically not drawing any parallels with those utilitarian forms of 
patriotic piety which began to flourish very early in the national pe- 
riod and which come almost automatically to the fore in even the most 
superficial American thinking. To Lincoln the signs of providential 
favor visible in the history of this “almost chosen people” were an 
inexpressibly heavy burden, not a lapel button; a challenge, not an 
occasion for self-righteousness; an awesome fact, in weak moments 
even a temptation to flight, not a comfortable fact to put on billboards 
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and postage cancellation stamps. Above all, Lincoln was not a theo- 
logian of the religion of democracy or the religion of American na- 
tionalism or the religion of Americanism. The studies of Marsch and 
Wolf make this clear. They also go beyond the various questions hav- 
ing to do with the forms and nature of Lincoln’s piety. Wolf, es- 
pecially, shows how predestinarian roots in a Hard-Shell Baptist youth, 
long contacts with serious Presbyterian preaching, and lifelong wrest- 
ling with the biblical message matured during the war years into his- 
torical and theological conceptions of great sublimity and power. 


Lincoln could at the same time—and this is the heart of the matter 
—both frame a profound Christian conception of American ideals and 
exhibit a tough-minded practical concern for the institutions of this- 
worldly history. He shows the degree to which a person like Bush- 
nell was handicapped rather than aided by his liberal notions of man, 
morals, history, and progress. Perhaps this explains why compari- 
sons with Reinhold Niebuhr have more than once been drawn. I 
wonder if Karl Barth is not also mentionable in this connection." In 
any event, what Lincoln makes clear in the present context is the fact 
that despite the tendency of ordinary churchmen to be ordinary and 
to reflect the limited, short-range views of their region and class, the 
elements for a larger view were present in the heritage. When these 
elements were creatively drawn upon, the meaning of the Civil War 
for America was enduringly illuminated. 


1. ‘‘Darwinism’’ is too narrow a term, . With post-Civil War problems — ur- 


however. The entire complex of develop- 
mental, historical, and evolutionary 
ways of thinking is meant. Why 
Darwinism per se made so deep a mark 
and why Social Darwinism cut so wide 
a swath in American intellectual life 
is a separate question of great im- 
portance. 


. See W. 8S. Holt, ‘‘The Idea of Scienti- 
fic History in America,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas, I (1940) ; Cushing 
Strout, The Pragmatic Revolt in Ameri- 
can History: Carl Becker and Charles 
Beard (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958); and Morton G. White, 
Social Thought in America: The Revolt 
Against Formalism (New York: Viking, 
1949; reprint, Beacon Press), 
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can thought and the early A.S.C.H. 
only a substream helps answer the 
question raised in my first footnote, 


banism, industrialism, immigration, ev- 
olution, and scientific method—Bushnell 
was less able to cope. 


. Reprinted in his Work and Play; or, 


Literary Varieties (New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1864). 


. See the two essays on language in 


God in Christ (Hartford, 1849) and 
Christ in Theology (Hartford, 1851); 
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Feidelson, Jr., Symbolism and Ameri- 
can Literature (University of Chicago 
Press, 1953; Phoenix paper). 
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Studium der Kirchengeschichte (Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1949), p. 11. 
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of Horace Bushnell (New York: Scrib- 
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The American Adam (University of 
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“Christoval de Roxas y Spinola 
(1626-1695 ).” By John Philip Spiel- 
man, Jr. The University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1957. 


Bishop Christoval de Roxas y Spin- 
ola was one of the most engaging and 
many sided individuals of the late sev- 
enteenth century. Known principally 
for his attempt to reunite the Catholic 
and Protestant churches in the Ger- 
manies, Bishop Roxas was also con- 
cerned with the economic and politi- 
cal unity of the states of the German 
Empire under the ruling house of 
Austria. The purpose of this study 
was to examine the life of Bishop Rox- 
as, and to relate the many aspects of his 
diplomatic career to the problems with 
which Austrian diplomacy had to deal 
during the reign of Leopold I. 

Many valuable sources of informa- 
tion have recently come to light in 
Spanish, Austrian and German ar- 
chives, making possible a more com- 
plete biographical study of Bishop Rox- 
as than could be attempted previously. 
These letters, diplomatic reports and 
memoranda all tend to indicate that 
Roxas’ famous negotiations for the re- 
unification of the Christian churches in 
the Germanies were in reality only a 
part of a larger plan for the total unity 
of the German Empire. 

The first important diplomatic mis- 
sion which Roxas undertook on behalf 
of the Austrian Habsburg Emperor 
concerned a proposal made in 1660 for 
the establishment of an imperial East 
Indies Company to combat the French 
and Dutch monopolies of foreign com- 
merce and the carrying trade in the 
Germanies. In 1665 Roxas expanded 
this proposal to include a plan for a 
customs union of all the German states. 

In an attempt to overcome the bit- 
terness between the Catholic and 
Protestant confessions, Roxas added to 
his general program for reform the 
proposal for ecclesiastical reunion. In 
these negotiations he was associated 


with most of the important scholars 
and statesmen of his generation in 
Germany, and a close personal friend- 
ship developed between Roxas and the 
philosopher Leibniz. In spite of the 
fact that he worked vigorously to 
achieve his aims with respect to the 
religious reunion, he never succeeded 
in bridging the gap between the two 
confessions. 

Bishop Roxas’ single notable suc- 
cess in working toward greater unity 
within the Germanies was the reform 
of the imperial military law in 1681. 
Roxas prepared the way for this re- 
form during his visits to many Ger- 
man courts in 1678 and 1679. The 
final enactment of the new military 
law by the imperial Diet brought a 
standing army into being, and made 
available to the Emperor a significant 
force which fought in Austria and 
Hungary during the Turkish cam- 
paigns of 1683 and 1684. In 1685 
Roxas was named Bishop of Wiener 
Neustadt, and from that time until his 
death he devoted himself completely to 
his plans for ecclesiastical reunion. 
After 1683, however, he was still look- 
ing toward the creation of a Habsburg 
empire in the Germanies, while the 
Austrian ministers gave their attention 
more and more to the newly conquered 
territories in Hungary. 


Bishop Roxas is most important as 
a patron of ideas. Both Jonathan Joa- 
chim Becher and Philipp Wilhelm von 
Hornigk, the two most important writ- 
ers on political economy in Austria 
during the reign of Leopold I, were in- 
fluenced by Roxas and enjoyed his 
patronage at the court in Vienna. Asa 
diplomat and economic adviser, Roxas 
introduced many new concepts of 
military and economic organization 
which contributed to the building of an 
absolute Austrian monarchy in central 


Europe. 


By permission from Dissertation Ab- 
stracts. 
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“Dwight L. Moody, Evangelist of 
the Gilded Age: 1837-1899.” By 
James F. Findlay, Jr. (DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana.) 
Northwestern University, 1961. Di- 
rector: Arthur S. Link. 

Dwight L. Moody’s historical sig- 
nificance rests chiefly on his work as a 
revivalist. His most important revivals 
were held in the late 1870’s in the 
major urban centers of this country. 
Here he developed new techniques of 
operation which meant that revivalism 
could be adapted to the needs and de- 
sires of a rapidly emerging urban so- 
ciety. Through his organizational 
abilities he laid the foundations for 
modern mass revivalism. 

In the 1880’s Moody devoted much 
of his time to new projects in the field 
of education. He founded two prepara- 
tory schools at Northfield, Massachu- 
setts: the Northfield School for Girls 
and Mt. Hermon School for boys. In 
1886 in Chicago he founded a third 
school, the Bible Institute. Because of 
bickering and disagreements it took 
longer to establish securely the Chicago 
school than it did those at Northfield, 
but after 1890 the Bible Institute mov- 
ed forward rapidly. 

The evangelist also instituted in 
Northfield a series of non-demonina- 
tional summer conferences. The most 
important of these was the annual 
Y.M.C.A. college conference, begun in 
1886. The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, which sought recruits for mis- 
sionary work, originated at the first 
of these conferences. Moody justified 


all of his activities in the eighties on 
the same ground as his work as a re- 
vivalist. These were ways in which 
he could aid evangelical Protestants in 
propagating the Gospel and evangel- 
izing the world. 


Throughout his mature years most of 
Moody’s attitudes, theological and 
otherwise, were conservative. He be- 


lieved, for example, that the Bible In- 


stitute in Chicago was needed to com- 
bat the spread of atheism and radical- 
ism among the working classes. The 
Haymarket Riot in May, 1886, con- 
firmed these views and influenced his 
efforts to found this school. 


Moody’s last years were often trying. 
Church people turned to sources other 
than the revival for help. Even the 
Chicago Y.M.C.A., long a stronghold 
of Moody’s supporters, turned away 
from him. The evangelist also found 
himself torn by conflicting loyalties as 
controversy developed between liberal 
and conservative Protestants. Although 
his theology was strongly conservative, 
his personal breadth of view enabled 
him to continue friendly relations with 
many liberals. He stood on middle 
ground, but only because of the force 
of his personality and because he tend- 
ed to place less emphasis than some of 
his followers upon doctrinal orthodoxy. 
He asked simply that churchmen ig- 
nore the crisis and return to preaching 
the old-time Gospel. Few responded 
to this call. Moody died, troubled by 
the growing breach, but unable to heal 
it. 
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Die Essener in der wissenschaft- 
lichen Diskussion vom Ausgang des 
18. bis zum Beginn des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, 79). By Srecrrrep WAGNER. 
Berlin: Topelmann, 1960. xi, 284 pp. 


Few religious groups of which so lit- 
tle was really known have had so much 
written about them as did the Essenes 
before the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. The only ancient information 
came from a few references in Philo, 
Josephus, and Pliny the Elder; but 
these references were exploited for 
pictures of the origins of Masonry, 
Christianity, and monasticism, and for 
a novel picture of Judaism under for- 
eign influence. New Testament exe- 
gesis sometimes benefited from Es- 
sene explanations. 


Wagner shows how important a 
role the Essene idea played in the free- 
ing of historical criticism from dog- 
matic theology, and how the notion of 
development was combined with this 
movement in modern thought. Later 
on, sources were analyzed more vigor- 
ously. No final conclusion was reached, 
and matters of detail came to be studied 
for their own sake. 

His study is significant for church 
historians not only because of its con- 
tent but also because of its implications 
for other areas where little more is 
really known than was known about 
the Essenes, for instance in the church 
history of the first two centuries and 
the history of Gnosticism. Perhaps 
more attention needs to be paid to the 
history of church history as providing 
aclue tothe disagreements of _his- 
torians. (We may compare the history 
of Gnostic studies provided by Hans 
Jonas in the first volume of Gnosis und 
spatantiker Geist). When we fill in 
gaps we do so by means of hypotheses 
which are not necessarily close to what- 
ever the historical actuality was. 

Rosert M. GRANT 
University of Chicago 


The Monks of Qumran as depicted 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls with trans- 
lations in English. By Epmunp F. 
SuTCLIFFE, S. J. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1960. xvi, 272 pp. $5.50. 


Fr. Sutcliffe deals with “the men of 
Qumran as a religious community,” 
first providing a detailed and useful in- 
troduction to the archaeological dis- 
coveries, then turning to the buildings 
and their functions, the economic life 
of the community; its date (the wicked 
priest is Jonathan, 160-142 B.C.), the 
unidentified Teacher of Righteousness, 
the doctrines, the way of life and cus- 
toms, and the relation of these to Chris- 
tianity. Both likenesses and differ- 
ences are discussed. The second half of 
the book contains translations of Qum- 
ran documents and of non-Qumran 
testimonies, along with a chronological 
table and a short bibliography. It pro- 
vides an excellent introduction to the 
subject. 


Rosert M. GRANT 
University of Chicago 





Patrology, Vol. III, The Golden Age 
of Greek Patristic Literature from 
the Council of Nicaea to the Council 
of Chalcedon. By JOHANNES Quas- 
TEN. Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Press, 1959. xxvi, 606 pp. 
$6.75. 


In the nature of the case, a Patrology 
is a work as hard to review as it is a 
necessary tool for students of ancient 


Christian literature and thought; its 


merits are likely to be those of a dic- 
tionary or concordance, and there is 
little for the reviewer to do but note 
the adequacy of the equipment provid- 
ed. Professor Quasten’s first two vol- 
umes have already shown that one can 
rise above the level of the dry work of 
reference without losing the advan- 
tages of technical completeness. His 
third carries his work on with even 
greater brilliance through the classical 
period of the Greek Fathers from 
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Athanasius to Theodoret. The writers 
treated are grouped in four chapters, 
covering the Alexandrians, the repre- 
sentatives of Egyptian monasticism, 
the writers of Asia Minor, and those 
of Antioch and Syria (with Constan- 
tinople, an arrangement which en- 
ables the career of Chrysostom to be 
treated as a unit). For each writer 
Quasten gives a brief summary of his 
career, a careful outline of his writings, 
and for the major ones a discussion of 
“Theological Aspects” which gives his 
Patrology also the character of a Dog- 
mengeschichte. The reader is acquaint- 
ed with the problems now in current 
discussion, both of literary criticism 
and theological interpretation; as far 
as I can see, Quasten is neither unduly 
anxious to support or eager to impugn 
traditional understandings. I note for 
instance that he supports the orthodoxy 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (in the 
sense that his Christology was pre- 
Chalcedonian rather than proto-Nes- 
torian), but on the other hand con- 
siders that the christology of Athanasi- 
us was at least pre-Apollinarian in that 
he did not think of a human soul in 
Christ, although not formally denying 
it either. There are ample bibliographi- 
cal references, both to books and to 
neriodical literature in a number of 
languages. Among so many riches 
there are naturally some points of dis- 
agreement, and occasional _ slips, 
though remarkably few of the latter. 
I would have seen more reason for as- 
cribing parts at least of the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom to the fifth or at least 
sixth century (p. 472), and wonder 
why a work prepared in America in 
the 1950’s refers to Nygren’s Eros und 
Agate in a German edition of 1937 
(p. 291) (in connection with the mys- 
ticism of Gregory of Nyssa). The 
indices are admirable, happily including 
a complete index of modern as well as 
ancient references ; there are some con- 
fusions in the Table of Contents, in 
which I suspect the work of a second 
hand. 

The internationalism of patristic 
studies is hannilv illustrated in the 
printing in Holland of a work pre- 
pared in America by a scholar of 


German origin, the first two volumes 
of which have already been translated 
into French. For those who need this 
kind of work this is exactly the kind 
of book wanted; and one may hope 
that Dr. Quasten will be encouraged 
to carry on his magisterial work into 
further volumes. 

E. R. Harpy 
Berkeley Divinity School 





St. Peter Damian: Selected Writ- 
ings on the Spiritual Life. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by Patrt- 
ct1a McNutty. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. 187 pp. Bib- 
liography and Index. $5.00. 


Interest in St. Peter Damian, 
eleventh century ascetic and reformer, 
continues to find expression in signif- 
icant publication. Though German and 
Italian scholars have been issuing ma- 
jor studies on the cardinal for a hun- 
dred years, the first book-length treat- 
ment in English did not appear until 
1947—Owen J. Blum’s St. Peter 
Damian: His Teaching on the Spirit- 
ual Life. This was followed by J. 
Joseph Ryan’s quite technical study in 
1956—St. Peter Damian and His Ca- 
nonical Sources. Now comes Miss Mc- 
Nulty with a book of less significance 
to the professional medievalist but of 
real importance to the general student 
of church history or the pious seeker 
after spiritual instruction who does not 
read Latin with facility. Here is the 
first translation of Damian’s works 
into a modern European language. 

Miss McNulty has chosen three of 
Damian’s sixty opuscula and four ser- 
mons. The Book of ‘The Lord Be With 
You’ (opusc. 11) sets the spirituality 
of the hermit within the context of the 
devotion of the total church. Beginning 
with the practical problem whether or 
not the solitary ascetic should repeat 
the versicle Dominus vobiscum in read- 
ing the liturgy, he writes discerningly 
on the corporate reality of all Chris- 
tian prayer. The treatise contains sev- 
eral beautiful passages waiting to be 
auoted at an ecumenical conference or 
in literature for the Week of Prayer 
for Christian Unity. On the Perfection 
of Monks (opusc. 13) represents the 
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Camaldolite prior in his role as spirit- 
ual counselor of his brethren; here are 
his typical humility, earnestness, alle- 
gorical exegesis, and rhetorical passion. 
Concerning True Happiness and Wis- 
dom (opusc. 58) reveals his ingenuity 
in allegorizing and, even in the denial, 
his preoccupation with rhetoric. The 
sermons on the finding of the Holy 
Cross (18) and on the Holy Spirit and 
His Grace (21) are fair samples of his 
preaching, at least as it is preserved in 
writing. The translations are well 
done and read easily, conveying as well 
as English is likely to do the cardinal’s 
highly polished style and his love for 
playing with words. 

The introduction is a warm and ap- 
preciative summary of Damian’s life 
and spiritual teaching, with an eve to 
the relevance of his work for Chris- 
tian sniritualitv today. Less profound 
than Blum. the account is fair to Da- 
mian at his best, or what a modern 
mind would consider his best. The 
ambiguities and excesses of his char- 
acter are for the most part passed over. 
Here is none of the exaggerated pas- 
sion of The Book of Gomorrah (opusc. 
7) and only a suggestion of the fervor 
(if not the fanaticism) of the flagellant ; 
it may be true that Damian was less 
extreme than a few in his ascetic hero- 
ics, but to most of the monks even of 
his time he seemed a paragon of morti- 
fication. Yet Miss McNulty does well 
to correct the picture so often presented 
of him in the histories—a picture dis- 
torted by taking his hyperbole literal- 
ly—and to reckon with him as a true 
saint and doctor of the church. 

It is unfortunate that Miss McNulty 
included two pieces which in themselves 
are good enough samples of medieval 
piety, but by their appearance here can 
only compound the confusion which 
has for so long bedeviled the corpus of 
Damian’s sermons. The Homily in 
Honour and Praise of S. Benedict, 
Abbot and Confessor (number 9, ac- 
cording to the scheme of Cajetanus) 
has been recognized since 1610 as a 
sermon by Nicholas of Clairvaux, and 
Migne’s edition carries a warning, (PL 
144, 506, n. 109) not altogether clear, 
it must be admitted. The Sermon for 


the Feast of Epiphany (1) is one of 
five commonly attributed to Damian 
but appearing in none of the oldest 
manuscripts. Blum accepts it on styl- 
istic grounds, but this reviewer finds 
it lacking in Damian’s characteristic 
rhyme, cursus, and parallelism. While 
it is a remarkable demonstration of me- 
dieval biblical knowledge, it is too bad 
that Miss McNulty did not take note 
of the problem. If in her labors on a 
critical edition of Damian’s work she 
has indeed discovered evidence that 
this sermon is genuine, it would have 
been a great boon to scholarship had 
she introduced it. 

Ronatp E. Ossorn 
Christian Theological Seminary 





York Metropolitan Jurisdiction and 

Papal Judges Delegate (1279-1296). 

By Rosert BRENTANO, Berkeley and 

Los Angeles: University of Califor- 

nia Press, 1959. xv, 293 pp. $6.00. 

Concerning the “Real Conclusion” 
of his study, the author confesses al- 
most apologetically that “It is a mass 
of connected detail which, one hopes, 
indicates a sort of understandable ex- 
istence in the past” (p. 75). One can 
appreciate the author’s implied uneasi- 
ness, since an examination of York 
metropolitan jurisdiction over a period 
of seventeen years is apt to lack the 
degree of cohesiveness which a mono- 
granh should possess. Actually the 
studv is less a monograph than a dis- 
sertation; it reveals something of the 
lack of balance and polish dissertations 
frequently reflect. On the other hand, 
the study does contain more substance 
than the title suggests. Indeed a title 
such as “Another Studv of the Preva- 
lence and Futility of Ecclesiastical 
Litigation in the Middle Ages” might 
have been more satisfactory. The focal 
points of the study are the metropoli- 
tan powers (notably the right of visita- 
tion) claimed by two archbishops of 
York and the measure of their success 
in implementing these claims. The of- 
fice of metropolitan had never been 
clearly defined, and considerable varia- 
tion in the powers exercised prevailed 
from province to province down to 
the close of the Middle Ages. Much of 
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the grief suffered by the archbishops 
of York on this score, so the author as- 
serts, sprang from their ambition to 
exercise the same powers which the 
archbishop of Canterbury had been 
successful in establishing. This may be 
an overstatement, since York usually 
encountered no opposition from his 
other two suffragans, the bishops of 
Carlisle and Whithorn, while no arch- 
bishop of Canterbury could probably 
have prevailed against Bishop Bek of 
Durham in view of Bek’s friendship 
with Edward I and the king’s depend- 
ence upon him for military aid against 
the Scots. For one of the salient points 
made by the author is the decisive role 
assumed by—almost forced upon—the 
king in the disputes among his Eng- 
lish ecclesiastics. Indeed, one catches 
himself wondering whether these dis- 
putes would not have continued on un- 
settled down to the sixteenth century 
had it not been for the intrusion of the 
king. Which introduces the second 
salient point of the studv, the failure 
of the nanacy to take a firm stand in 
questions over rights of visitation. 
Again one is inclined to agree with con- 
temporaries that the curia had less in- 
terest in settling disputes than in col- 
lectinge the fees and bribes which kept 
coming so long as thev were unsettled. 
A valuable feature of the studv is the 
description of the administrative ma- 
chinerv (officials, instruments, etc.) 
of a diocese and province which the 
author enhances by means of docu- 
ments (approximately 75 pages). The 
book includes five plates, an impressive 
bibliography, and an index of names. 
JosepH H. DAHMuUS 
Pennsylvania State University 





Islam and the West: The Making of 


an Image. By NorMANn DANIEL. 
(Edinburgh University Publications, 
Language and Literature, No. 11.) 
Edinburgh: The University Press, 
1960. xi, 443 pp., 5 plates. $12.50. 
The medieval Christian West’s im- 
age of Islam was in more instances 
formed by its particular use of available 
information than by the simple lack or 
inaccessibility of such information. 
Where the interest for literary en- 


tertainment prevailed, but also where 
a fanatic Crusade ideology determined 
what should be “known,” one “was 
naturally content with an unreal and 
romantic attitude which dehumanised 
an enemy, and which, while it ignored 
accuracy, by that means avoided those 
questions of theology which appealed 
to the scholastic” (p. 313). Among the 
more serious and more specially in- 
terested Western writers on Islam, 
“polemic which would be based on 
authentic and Muslim sources” (p. 29) 
was not seldom intended and achieved. 
But also here “it seemed more reason- 
able to decide that what suited the 
author’s purpose was true . . . than to 
decide according to the abstract relia- 
bility of his sources of information” 
(p. 248). Thus, by various degrees of 
purpose-bent selection and distortion, 
a “deformed image of Islam was estab- 
lished in the conscious European 
mind” (p. 8), “which was formed in 
the two centuries or so after 1100, and 
which has been modified only slowly 
since” (p. 1; the latter is shown in the 
concluding chapter X: “The Survival 
of Medieval Concepts”). 

Seven chapters delineate this image 
in a topical order, beginning with the 
basic understanding of monotheism, 
revelation and prophecy (chs. I and 
II), then turning to the “polemic 
biography” of Mohammed (ch. IIT) 
and to the attack on the Islamic under- 
standing of life for its espousal of vio- 
lence and power (ch. IV) and of self- 
indulgence (ch. V). Finally “The Re- 
lation between Islam and Christianity” 
is studied in terms of “Theory” (ch. 
VI) and of “Religious Practices” (ch. 
VII). After this synthesis of the Chris- 
tian consensus about Islam, chapters 
VII (“Polemic Method and the Tudge- 
ment of Fact”) and IX (“The Estab- 
lishment of Communal Opinion’”’) pro- 
ceed to more analvtical considerations 
on the reasons, motives, purposes and 
functions of this body of thought. It 
is more characteristic of an attitude of 
self-assertion and self-defense than of 
a true missionary encounter. 

However, what is the “truth about 
Islam” which Christians ought to 
have been better aware of? When 
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it comes to the level of general 
judgements the author sometimes 
confuses us in his very attempt 
at doing justice to a variety of 
possible criteria in a complex case. On 
p. 379 (in a note), he says of the epoch 
of his study: “Critical methods were 
applied to theology and philosophy ; 
but they were never applied to history 
or to sciences of which the existence 
was not recognized, such as sociology 
or comparative religion” (reviewer's 
italics). The author knows what it 
means to “criticize anachronistically” 
(p. 78). But over and over again he 
is not able to suppress his amazement 
when he shows how in so many in- 
stances the West was not inclined to 
see Islamic things “in themselves or 
distinct from Christianity” (p. 262) 
rather than in terms of Western pre- 
occupations and standards. The op- 
erating of “methods of antihagiogra- 
phy” (p. 102) against the “false proph- 
et” is admirably set forth. But there 
is little insistence on the fact that there 
was scarcely more familiarity with the 
requirements of “objective truth” in 
“positive” Christian hagiography. In a 
different vein of appreciation, the au- 
thor finds it “surprising how often the 
Latin West did in fact admit the hu- 
mane virtue, and even admire the chiv- 
alry or strength of government, of con- 
temporary Muslim enemies” (p. 246). 
Is it really surprising to find, in this 
complex story of encounter, areas in 
which both Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians were not seen in terms of enmity 
but of common humanity ? “All consid- 
eration of mysticism and of that specu- 
lative theology which is on the borders 
of philosophy” are deliberately omitted 
(p. 9). Thus Aquinas’ approach to 
the problem of Islam in terms of 
“natural man” is given insufficient at- 
tention. And only incidentally we hear 
about the evolution of a “humanistic” 
attitude toward the Arabian world in 
the aftermath of the first crusades— 
about Frederick II or about those 
people against whom Humbert of 
Romans defended the divine rights of 
crusading. Indeed, such things belong 
more to the background of the image 


which is so masterfully delineated in 


this book than to the image itself. But 
there are always choices to be made as 
for the settings in which a picture is 
presented and which in turn will in- 
fluence our vision of the picture itself. 
In many ways the author is bound to 
his topical approach. We find, scat- 
tered through the whole book, count- 
less observations which, drawn togeth- 
er, would make for an excellent portrait 
of one or another individual writer on 
Islam, of his motivations and achieve- 
ments. Thus, e.g., no student of Ricoldo 
da Monte Croce can afford to bypass 
this book. In other cases, as in that of 
Ramon Lull, an individual author is 
not allowed to state the problem of di- 
vine truth and of the conversion to it 
in his own terms, as he is only called 
in, from time to time, for a hearing on 
various topically arranged questions. 
Correctness of information, efficacy 
of arguments, defense of Christian val- 
ues and understanding of the relations 
between general (natural) and special 
(revealed) truth are mutually related 
in a more complex way than the author 
is sometimes inclined to admit. In 
one case at least, that of William of 
Tripoli, he shows well how a very per- 
sonal complexion of theological ele- 
ments leads to a very personal under- 
standing of Islamic things. And often 
enough he makes us aware that Chris- 
tian ways of misunderstanding Islam 
reflected only specific Christian defi- 
ciencies in understanding themselves. 
Thus our last word about this book 
must be that it leads us, in an immense- 
ly erudite presentation of historical ma- 
terial and in a seldom relaxing verve of 
analysis, to the point where the Chris- 
tians’ imagination of “the others” 
proves the mirror of themselves. 
MartTIN ANTON SCHMIDT 
San Francisco 
Theological Seminary 





An Essay on the Development of 
Luther's Thought on Justice, Law, 
and Society. By F. Epwarp CRANz. 
Harvard Theological Studies XIX. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. xviii, 197 pp. 
Most of the treatment of Luther’s 
social theories in English—with the 
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exception of such works as G. W. 
Forell’s Faith Active in Love—has 
moved between the poles of Tawney’s 
characterization (“the occasional ex- 
plosions of a capricious volcano, with 
only a rare flash of light amid the tor- 
rent of smoke and flame, and it is idle 
to scan them for a coherent and con- 
sistent doctrine”) to the dark hints of 
McGovern et al., that their content 
was the servile adulation of the amor- 
al state, the bitter fruit of which was 
National Socialism. Thorough source 
analysis rarely bulked large in such 
discussions. 

The present work, therefore, is a 
welcome contribution. The author 
seeks to set Luther’s social theory in 
the context of his theological insights, 
and also within a specific theory of 
the historical development of those in- 
sights. Its virtues are many. The 
ample and well-chosen citations from 
Luther himself are particularly helpful. 
It is a carefully reasoned, learned an- 
alysis which prefers citation to specu- 
lation. As further assistance, an analyti- 
cal table of contents and an index of 


citations from Luther are included. 
The carefully woven web of citation 
and comment clearly demonstrates the 
dependence of Luther’s social theory 


on his theological insights. It should 
explode easy generalizations which 
identify Luther’s Obrigkeit with a sec- 
ular, amoral, totalitarian state, or 
which see Luther as “selling out” to 
political convenience in the area of so- 
cial thought. 

The most controversial element of 
the work is the theory of historical de- 
velopment which is the heart of the 
study. The author believes Luther’s 
positive attitude toward, and systemat- 
ic development of, social theory derives 
from a fundamental theological reori- 
entation in 1518-19. This “tower ex- 
perience” turned Luther’s attention 
from an other-worldly Christianity 
(characteristic of 1513-18) to a the- 
ology centered on the Christian’s “two 
realms of experience” (expressed in 
the formula simul [totaliter| iustus et 
[totaliter] peccator) which required 
a more positive evaluation of the social 
order and the Christian’s life in it. 


These ideas were worked out in the 
years 1518-1522, and—after another 
period of contemplation—resulted in a 
major (though not complete) synthesis 
in the 1530’s. The author recognizes 
that the existence of such a clear-cut 
break is denied by many, and he de- 
votes a considerable chapter to de- 
fending the existence of such a reorien- 
tation and analyzing its character. 
Even more controversial is the choice 
(following U. Saarnivaara: Luther 
Discovers The Gospel, St. Louis, 1951) 
of 1518-19 as the decisive years. The 
fact that those who believe in a thor- 
ough-going reorientation can agree on 
neither its dates nor its signs—an im- 
plicit criticism of any catastrophic the- 
ory—is well-handled. Nevertheless— 
despite the imposing learning, careful 
thought, and command of sources 
which the author applies to the prob- 
lem—one wonders if perhaps a change 
of perspective, to, let us say, a theory 
of gradual development accelerated and 
sharpened by public controversy, would 
not find the material equally congenial. 
The author chooses to translate both 
iustitia and Gerechtigkeit throughout 
as ‘‘justice,” where (as he says, p. xvii) 
the context often calls for “righteous- 
ness.” This sometimes makes for con- 
fusion on initial reading of a passage. 
RICHARD LUMAN 
The University of Chicago 





The Tudor Constitution, Documents 
and Commentary. By G. R. Etton, 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1960. xvi, 496 pp. 

To those of us who well remember 
the nights spent annotating and mem- 
orizing J. R. Tanner’s Tudor Constitu- 
tional Documents an era has come to an 
end. If we had, at that time, been able 
to use Mr. Elton’s book, how much 
labor we would have been saved in pre- 
paring for examinations. For this is 
more than a collection of documents. 
Because of its commentary it is also 
an excellent introduction to the whole 
of Tudor constitutional and adminis- 
trative history. No longer will text 
books be needed to supplement the 
documentary evidence, for Mr. Elton 
has combined both in a way Dr. Tanner 
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failed to do. In spite of the fact that, 
of the 216 documents reprinted, 127 
appeared in Tanner, this is more than 
a mere revision of the earlier work 
which first appeared in 1922. Not only 
is the commentary at the beginning of 
each topic much more extensive than 
Tanner’s brief notes, but the docu- 
ments added also broaden the scope 
of the collection. They, like the text, 
reflect the emphases of recent scholar- 
ship. Thus under “The Church” four 
documents deal with the secularization 
of the land which Tanner had slighted. 

The arrangement of the material has 
changed as well. Where Tanner had 
broken the Tudor religious settlements 
down under the reigns of the separate 
monarchs, Elton has _ consolidated 
them under the “Church.” He starts 
with the “Grievances of the Clergy,” 
goes on to such topics as “The Royal 
Supremacy” and the “Settlement of 
Religion,” and ends with “The Cath- 
olic Threat” as well as the “Puritan 
Movement.” Every section has an in- 
troduction, sometimes four or five pag- 
es in length. These are models of con- 
densation, reflecting the most recent 
scholarship on the subject and are 
footnoted to the secondary literature. 
There is little one can differ with in 
Mr. Elton’s interpretations, for in- 
stance his contention that radical puri- 
tanism was dead at the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign and that only James was 
to revive the revolutionary element of 
the movement. Though there is some 
evidence to the contrary, it is scattered 
and not yet ready for proper evalua- 
tion. The viewpoint asserted here is 
reasonable, given the present conclu- 
sions of most scholars. 

Mr. Elton sticks closely to constitu- 
tional issues, as indeed he should, and 
there is little that bears upon theology 
or religious thought in the section on 
the Church. However, he has a fine 
sense of distinguishing theory from 
practice throughout his book and both 
are illustrated. The bibliography is a 
most useful summary of the best sec- 
ondary literature on Tudor Constitu- 
tional History. This book, then, will 
definitely replace Tanner, though the 
latter may still be useful for some sup- 


plementary documents not included 
here but cross referenced in the foot- 
notes. Now that Mr. Elton has given 
us a new and definitive book on the 
Tudor Constitution, perhaps he will 
lay to rest another one of our ancient 
classics in urgent need of revision: Dr. 
Tanner’s English Constitutional Con- 
flicts of the Seventeenth Century. This 
is not to blame Tanner; indeed it is 
no small tribute that, in a subject whose 
scholarship is so ever-changing, his 
books have remained standard for so 
many decades. It is a good guess that 
Mr. Elton’s book will repeat Tanner’s 
accomplishment until it also will have 
to be rewritten. This is not to belittle 
a work well done but to praise a sub- 
ject which, though sometimes buried 
prematurely, still has an undiminished 
attraction for some of the best scholar- 
ly minds. 

Grorce L. Mosse 
University of Wisconsin 





L’Imprimerie & La Rochelle: 1. 

Barthélemy Berton (1563-1573). 

By E. Droz; II. Les Haultin (1571- 

1623). By Louis Descraves; III. 

La veuve Berton et Jean Portau 

(1573-1589). By E. Droz. (Tra- 

vaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 

Vol. XXXIV). Geneva: Librairie 

E. Droz, 1960. 139; xxxviii, 168; 

126 pp. 90Sw.frs. 

Technical study of bibliography is 
important to anyone interested serious- 
ly in the history of printed ideas. But 
its importance is particularly great 
to those interested in ideas printed 
anonymously or with false addresses. 
Such devices were widely used, to 
evade censors or to disarm neutral 
readers or for business reasons, by the 
printers who catered to the public 
absorbed in the ferocious controversies 
sparked by the Reformation. And this 
use creates a series of nightmare tan- 
gles for the scholar. 

To the resolution of one such tangle, 
the present volumes make an exceed- 
ingly significant contribution. For 
here we have described in much more 
detail than ever before, the substantial 
production of the presses of La Ro- 
chelle, in the years when that city was 
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the greatest military bastion and a key 
organizational center of the most in- 
transigent wing of the Protestant move- 
ment in France. Most of this pro- 
duction was clandestine. Its connec- 
tion to La Rochelle was shielded by 
anonymity or by falsification of printer, 
address, or author. To establish this 
connection requires wide knowledge 
of the holdings in modern libraries of 
rare books, and detailed technical 
knowledge of the types and decorations 
used by La Rochelle’s printers. The 
authors of these volumes are ideally 
equipped for just that sort of work. 
M. Desgraves, Director of the Munici- 
pal Library of Bordeaux, has already 
demonstrated with skill his knowledge 
of the history of printing in southwest- 
ern France, by his work on the publi- 
cations of presses in Bordeaux. Mlle. 
Droz has already displayed with vir- 
tuosity her ability to exploit knowledge 
of sixteenth-century printers’ fonts, by 
her work on religious propaganda. 


The results of their collaboration are 
here presented in the form of bibli- 
ographies of all the works which they 
have been able to attribute to the pub- 
lishing houses of the Berton and the 
Haultin, the two houses which flour- 
ished in La Rochelle during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. These 
bibliographies contain much more than 
normal ones, however. They are 
copiously illustrated, with photographic 
reproductions of title pages and other 
parts of the books under discussion 
providing direct evidence for some of 
the technical arguments for attribution 
of these works to La Rochelle. They 
also contain detailed analysis of the 
business operations of these presses, 
backed up with lengthy quotation of 
relevant extracts from archives in La 
Rochelle and elsewhere, and extended 
commentaries on circumstances which 
stimulated the production of many spe- 
cific works. 


M. Desgraves and Mile. Droz differ 
in their presentation of those parts of 
the research for which each has as- 
sumed editorial responsibility. These 


differences can be explained, in part: 


at least, by the nature of the publish- 


ing houses they describe. M. Desgraves 
has placed his commentary on the 
Haultin all in one place, at the begin- 
ning of the second volume. It is a 
solid and neat description of this 
house’s operations and productions. 
Among other things, it reveals that a 
full fifty per cent of Haultin titles were 
of religious staples such as testaments 
and psalters. Political writings pro- 
vided seventeen per cent of the Haul- 
tin list. It was rounded out by works 
of history, law, literature, philology, 
geography, medicine, and music. This 
volume, therefore, is likely to be of par- 
ticular use to those interested in the 
history of sixteenth-century Protestant 
piety. 

Mlle. Droz has distributed her com- 
mentary chronologically, around tech- 
nical descriptions of specific books. 
It is sharp and exciting, and ties many 
Berton publications closely to histori- 
cal events. Almost the entire produc- 
tion of the Berton press was of polemi- 
cal works, provoked by specific turns 
in the French wars of religion. The 
volumes on the Berton, therefore, are 
likely to be of particular use to those 
interested in the history and the po- 
litical thought of the Huguenot move- 
ment. Many of the works they de- 
scribe have never been studied with 
care. Most of them have never been 
connected to this propaganda mill in 
La Rochelle. 

Beyond their substantive utility, 
moreover, these volumes make a meth- 
odological suggestion of great general 
promise. They provide proof that much 
fresh information can be extracted 
from a mass of publications, many of 
them slight polemical pamphlets, by 
scholars who are willing to train 
themselves in the use of technical bib- 
liographical tools. As Mlle. Droz re- 
peatedly notes, these tools could be 
applied to the publications of dozens of 
other printers. May many scholars 
rise to this challenge! They could put 
research on many aspects of sixteenth- 
century thought on a more professional 
basis than it has ever before achieved. 


Rosert M. Kincpon 
State University of Iowa 
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Th Life of St. John of the Cross. 
By CrisoGono DE JEsus. Translated 
by Kathleen Pond. London and 

New York: Longmans and Harper 

& Brothers, 1958. xii, 400 pp. $6.00. 

The translation from the Spanish by 
Kathleen Pond of Father Crisogono’s 
classic biography of St. John of the 
Cross gives us at last in the English 
language a full and accurate account 
of the life of this glowing star of the 
16th century Catholic Renaissance. 
Allison Peer’s little Spirit of Flame 
has been a useful introduction to the 
life. But here in this ample, well-docu- 
mented, and imaginative treatment by 
a gifted Carmelite scholar who had 
given his life to the study of John of 
the Cross and Teresa of Avila and 
who had access to a vast array of 
primary source material, new dimen- 
sions are encountered and developed 
that add much to the saint’s stature and 
attractiveness. 

The story of John’s weaver family 
where, out of the almost sub-proletari- 
an poverty of a widowed mother and of 
a Christ-centered brother Francisco 
and his wife, there is continually lavish- 
ed on fellow human beings the most 
supernatural charity; the account of 
John’s struggle to get an education 
and of the almost incandescent purity 
of his character; the detailed story of 
his imprisonment in Toledo and of his 
escape and the precise picture of the 
struggle of the Observant Carmelite 
group to crush out the threat of the 
reforms which Teresa of Avila and her 
unshod Carmelites had set in move- 
ment; the story of John’s role as an 
educator with two periods as head of 
a Carmelite college or educational 
hostel; the picture of his genius as a 
prior and of his personal gift with dis- 
cipline and guidance of those having a 
vocation for the monastic life; and 
very especially, the documentation of 
his passionate love of nature and of 
the extraordinary role it played as an 
incitement to the life of contempla- 
tion: these are all freshly accented 
dimensions that broaden our appre- 
ciation of this remarkable apostle of 
the inward life. 

On the critical side, the biography 


is not as tightly or brilliantly written 
as Marcelle Auclair’s St. Theresa of 
Avila and there are points where the 
author tells us more than we want to 
know about the trivial details of some 
of the internal religious feuds of the 
time. The reader who knows some- 
thing of St. John of the Cross as a 
formulator of perhaps the most pene- 
trating analysis of the mystical ex- 
perience that the Roman Catholic world 
has yet produced will look in vain in 
this book for even a clue to the lines 
of this contemplative system. He will 
be equally disappointed in any hint 
as to the direction of the similarities 
and the differences of John of the 
Cross’s analysis and that of Teresa of 
Avila or that of the late 16th century 
Jesuit approach. There is a missed 
opportunity here to have given to a 
wider public, upon the occasion of this 
fine biography, a revealing glimpse into 
the basic lines of the rich Carmelite 
tradition of the spiritual life. 

It is however only a major miracle 
when a writer manages to blend life 
and doctrine in a single illumined vol- 
ume, and there is so much that is rich 
in this book that any appraisal of it 
must close on a note of profound grati- 
tude for what has been presented. 

Douctas V. STEERE 
Haverford College 





Saints in Arms. Puritanism and 
Democracy in Cromwell’s Army. By 
Leo F. Sot, Stanford: Stanford 
a Press, 1959. 150 pp. 


The title of this monograph suggests 
a somewhat larger territory than the 
contents. This is a careful study of the 
religious and political thought of some 
Puritan ministers attached to the New 
Model Army, notably the headquarters 
chaplains William Dell, John Salt- 
marsh, and Hugh Peter. The author 
views his work as a contribution to the 
current discussion of the relation of 
Puritanism to democracy. If the Army 
was a nursery of democratic thought, 
as Richard Baxter, contemporary pole- 
micists, and many modern historians 
have thought, the fact cannot be dem- 
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onstrated from the chaplains, he be- 
lieves. This conclusion is based on 
analysis of “nine pairs of politico-re- 
ligious polarities” : liberty and authori- 
ty, separatism and millenarianism, 
equality and sainthood, covenant and 
grace, elective polity and anarchy, fun- 
damental law and power, unity and uni- 
formity, mixed government and policy, 
and masses and classes. The author 
believes that the second or “authori- 
tarian” member dominated in the first 
six, and the “democratic” member in 
the last three only. 

These are useful categories, and the 
book does clarify the nature of the cleri- 
cal influences to which Cromwell’s 
troopers were exposed. Moreover, it 
is good to be reminded that Antinomi- 
an, as well as Baptist, Leveller, and 
millenarian, views were so forcibly ex- 
pressed in the Army. Most import- 
antly, the volume is a thoughtful cor- 
rective to some uncritical assumptions 
about the Puritan Left and democracy, 
though the author is less lonely in this 
scepticism than his publishers imply. 
The definition and organization of the 
study has not been easy. Necessarily, 
major attention has been given to An- 
tinomianism, but it is sometimes awk- 
ward to generalize concerning the 
chaplains’ thought. Saltmarsh and 
Dell shared many theological assump- 
tions, but Peter (to say nothing of 
Baxter) stood apart, and even cautious 
attempts at summary risk some distor- 
tion. 

Theological analysis has focused on 
the Puritan spiritual tradition, and the 
interpretation of its Army representa- 
tives has been clear and well document- 
ed. However, many readers would have 
been helped if the tradition had been 
placed in a broader perspective. Its 
history (back perhaps to John Smyth), 
its intellectual evolution from the or- 
thodox piety of Sibbes and Cotton, and 
its relation to later Quakerism might 
have been exploited for this purpose. 
Radical eschatological expectations 
stood at the heart of this Puritan An- 
tinomianism, but the reader could miss 
the point that these men were groping 
toward, not a theological system, but 
the proclamation of the New Age and 


the fresh dispensation of the Spirit in 
the hearts of men, to whom historical 
political categories were no longer 
very relevant. What mattered was that 
the Spirit should, be free to blow 
where it listeth and that the existing 
structures of church and state should 
be shattered to make way for it. 

The author must know much more. 
It would have been instructive to have 
his fuller account of the preachers’ re- 
lation to each other and their impact 
on the Army. Evidence may be hard 
to come by, but there must have been 
conversions, confessions, controversies. 
Was Cromwell’s piety, which the au- 
thor describes, fundamentally affected 
by the chaplains? Were Baptist troop- 
ers especially vulnerable? What of 
the Quakers who came out of the 
Army? And what of that final scene 
in the life of Lieutenant-Colonel Lil- 
burne, when, renouncing laws, politics, 
and carnal instruments, he confessed, 
“The Lord himself is become within 
me, the Teacher of my soul . . . [who] 
is and shall be as a continual voice 
speaking in my ears; This is the way, 
walk in it”? 

J. F. MacLear 
University of Minnesota (Duluth) 





Their Rights and Liberties: The Be- 
ginnings of Religious and Political 
Freedom in Maryland. By THomas 
O’Brien Han ey, S. J. Westmin- 
ster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 
1959. xv, 142 pp. $2.75. 


Father Hanley’s careful study of 
the beginnings of religious and political 
freedom in Maryland is clearly intend- 
ed as something more than an exer- 
cise in the colonial history of America. 
It is a search for clues, for hints, even 
perchance for a path that points the 
way out of the tangled web of church- 
state relationships. When that church 
is the Roman Catholic and that state 
is the American, the web may indeed 
look more like a hopeless maze. 

The author begins the history of 
Maryland with Pope Gelasius and 
494 A.D.—which if nothing else per- 
mits one to get a good running start. In 
that year, Rome’s bishop declared: 
“There are indeed . . . two powers, by 
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which this world is chiefly ruled: the 
sacred power of the popes and the 
royal power.” Tracing this division 
of the temporal from the spiritual 
power is the author’s prime interest, as 
he follows the ‘‘Gelasian tradition,” 
notably by way of its expression in the 
Catholicism of England. Approxi- 
mately the first half of the book is di- 
rected toward a conception of church 
and state which makes the colony of 
Lord Baltimore not only explicable but 
almost inevitable. 

The Maryland story itself, while 
broadened to include the account of 
political as well as religious liberty, 
focuses nonetheless cn the intricacies 
and nuances of the church-state devel- 
opment. The well-known Maryland Or- 
dinance of 1639 and the short-lived ex- 
periment in religious toleration are 
viewed as extensions of a freedom and 
a Catholicism that were peculiarly 
English. For the Englishman “had an 
ancient sense of personal liberty, which 
in the tradition of the Magna Carta in- 
cluded both religious and civil free- 
dom.” And what does this noble 
experiment say to men of a later day, 
still wandering about in a maze? Here 
the “insights into the valid principles 
of freedom” possessed by the early 
colonial Catholics suggest possible 
exits or adjustments. But the Church 
has other precedents and traditions too, 
and these can hardly be passed by. 
Thus, the author concludes, “The story 
we have considered tells us that men 
must not only labor to find truth in 
the application of their principles, but 
they must be prepared to suffer for 
what they inherit.” 

Epwin S. Gaustap 
University of Redlands 





The Persecution of Huguenots and 
French Economic Development, 
1680-1720. By WarrEN CANDLER 
ScovILLeE. Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 
1960. xii, 497 pp. $6.50. 

The purpose of this study as stated 
in the Introduction is an attempt to 
reevaluate the work of Charles Weiss 
and others who have held that the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes was a 


major factor, if not indeed the prime 
cause, in bringing about the economic 
distress that afflicted France from the 
1680’s to about 1720. From the out- 
set, however, there have been those 
who have insisted that the economic 
distress of the period was due primari- 
ly to other factors. In the latter group 
were certain Catholic leaders and pro- 
vincial intendants of the late 1600’s and 
early 1700’s. Professor Scoville has 
made an exhaustive study to obtain 
and sift the evidence, and has come 
to the conclusion favoring the latter 
viewpoint. 

While much light is thrown inci- 
dentally upon French Protestantism of 
the period, the author conducts his 
investigation rigorously to set forth 
the demographic and economic criteria 
needed for determining his solution. 
He gives a description of the revoca- 
tion, both its severe and its mild fea- 
tures, with particular attention directed 
to the number and economic status of 
those who emigrated. His conclusion, 
after consideration of the much varied 
evidence before him, is that the number 
of Huguenot émigrés totaled about 
200,000 and that they represented all 
strata of the professional and economic 
classes. While they constituted only 1 
per cent of the nation’s population, 
many were wealthy and the majority 
skilled workmen, whose loss to France 
might well have exceeded 1 per cent 
of the nation’s wealth. In the remain- 
ing chapters he resolves his problem. 

He examines a dozen or more indus- 
tries affected by the emigration, such 
as silk manufacture, papermaking, lace- 
making, stocking knitting, sugar refin- 
ing, metallurgy, glass blowing, and hat 
making, estimating the loss to France 
in the number of workers and the dam- 
age to each trade. He investigates also 
the extent to which these workers con- 
tributed to the wealth and technologi- 
cal development in the countries where 
they went. Similarly with the mer- 
chants, the shipowners, and the finan- 
ciers, he considers the loss to France 
resulting from the emigration. His 
common procedure is to begin with the 
estimates of contemporaries on the 
severe losses to France caused by 
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the emigration, to follow this with sta- 
tistics, analysis, and reflection, and to 
conclude with a revised opinion re- 
ducing greatly the original estimate of 
loss. Repeatedly economic theory is 
called upon to reach a decision, as in 
the instance of estimating the loss to 
France in specie exported. Had the 
amount been great it would have pro- 
duced an inflationary effect on the 
British or Dutch money markets, but 
this did not happen. He concludes 
therefore that it was not of enormous 
proportions. 

It is the author’s conclusion that the 
Huguenot emigration, although it 
crippled French economy severely, was 
less dire in its consequences than the 
wars of Louis XIV, the famines and 
other catastrophes of nature, and cer- 
tain stupid French economic policies, 
all of which he discusses at length. 

The book rests upon ten years or 
more of study by its author, including 
fourteen months of research in French 
archives, where he was a Guggenheim 
scholar. It embodies the realization of 
a dream that originated in his grad- 
uate school days but was deferred for 
fulfilment until his more mature years. 
The immense bibliography on the sub- 
ject examined by Professor Scoville 
attests to both the interest and the con- 
troversial nature of the subject. Per- 
haps this exhaustive and admirable 
study will terminate the long and much 
debated problem. If so, it is appro- 
priate that it should be made by one 
who comes from Protestant back- 
ground and who has many intimate 
connections with Huguenot leaders and 
Huguenot families in France. This 
reviewer wonders however if French 
departmental and municipal archives 
would not have provided some addi- 
tional data for this treatise. 

SHeELBy T. McCroy 
University of Kentucky. 





Wesley's Christology: An Interpre- 
tation. By JoHN DescHNner. Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1960. 220 pp. $4.50. 
Wesley’s twofold emphasis upon 
justification and sanctification, stated 
as an antinomy, could not have pos- 


sibly given birth to the Evangelical 
Revival, according to Dr. Deschner. 
Following the evangelical interpreta- 
tions of Cell and Cannon, Deschner 
gives the priority in Wesley’s thought 
to justification. The author believes 
the basis of this priority may be found 
in Wesley’s central concern for the 
priestly rather than the prophetic and 
kingly offices of Christ. 

The most helpful contribution of Dr. 
Deschner’s book is to be found in his 
careful, but tedious, analysis of Wes- 
ley’s use of the law. The evangelical 
use of the law in Wesley is shown to be 
not apart from but identical with the 
human nature of Christ, so that Christ- 
us in nobis is both the standard of what 
we should be and the gracious promise 
of what we shall become. For the 
Christian, law and grace are no longer 
alien. They are allies. However, grace 
has the final word with Wesley in his 
doctrine of double justification. For 
final justification at death is on the 
basis of the Christian’s moral matura- 
tion which proves to be the fruit of a 
faith dependent upon the gracious gift 
and merit of Christ’s priestly sacrifice. 

This book is a commendable, ana- 
lytical study of an undeveloped area 
of Wesleyan theology. However, it 
does leave much to be desired. The au- 
thor misses some of the prominent mo- 
tifs in Wesley which can hold both jus- 
tification and sanctification together as 
equally essential to Christian salvation. 
One of these missed motifs is the role 
of prevenient grace restoring freedom 
and conscience in all men from birth. 
This benefit of the atonement of Christ 
is central to Wesley’s christology and 
is hardly considered in Deschner’s in- 
terpretation. Again, there is a lack of 
consideration for the distinctive agency 
of the Holy Spirit to bring the risen 
Christ down to rule in men’s hearts 
and in the Church. Consequently, the 
content of sanctification is misinter- 
preted as some sort of inherent abstrac- 
tion, rather than the “life of God in 
the soul of man,” the living, empower- 
ing presence of the Holy Spirit who 
sheds abroad the love of Christ within. 

Symptomatic of Deschner’s neo-Ref- 
ormation presupposition is his inter- 
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pretation of Aldersgate as Wesley’s 
conversion, rather than as his experi- 
ence of assurance, the witness of the 
Holy Spirit. This is the most conveni- 
ent way of discounting Wesley’s earlier 
Christian experience which was not 
only schooled in seventeenth century 
non-conformity, but in the catholic tra- 
ditions of the Carolingian divines as 
well. What is needed in Wesley study 
is a thorough appraisal of both of these 
influences as well as the Lutheran im- 
pact of May 24, 1738. Wesley’s the- 
ological significance for the contem- 
porary ecumenical discussion will be 
found in the way he synthesizes these 
traditions in a soteriology which pre- 
serves God’s initiative and man’s re- 
ligious and ethical responsibility. 
Lycurcus M. STARKEY, JR. 
National Methodist 
Theological Seminary 





A Church History of Scotland. By 

TJ. H. S. BurtercH. London: Ox- 

ford University Press, 1960. x, 456 

pp. 42s. 

The work under review is the result 
of a happy conjoining of circumstan- 
ces. It is, first of all, the only satisfac- 
tory, general, scholarly ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland for almost eighty 
years. Its publication was clearly in- 
tended to coincide with the quater- 
centenary of the Scottish Reformation, 
and it did so right on schedule. And. 
finally, its author, the distinguished 
Principal and Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History in New College of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, was also Mod- 
erator of the General Assemblv of the 
Church of Scotland during the four 
hundredth anniversary of its official 
founding. 

With such a combination of fortui- 
tous elements it is only astonishing 
that something did not go wrong, for 
almost inevitably something does 
when so much is expected on such 
an occasion. In this instance, however, 
the scholarly honorific is worthy the 
great event. The title, nonetheless, is 
a bit misleading, for this is not a gen- 
eral ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
in the broadest sense but rather a his- 
torical delineation of the central ecclesi- 


astical institution of the nation, “the 
Church by law established” since 1690, 
whose origins are traditionally asso- 
ciated with the severance from Rome 
by the parliament of 1560. 

There is much in the Scottish Kirk’s 
long story that is wonderful, admirable, 
and at times a bit fearful. Principal 
Burleigh writes as one committed to 
its teachings and traditions but without 
the sharp partisanship that was all too 
often a characteristic of some of its 
scholarly defenders in days gone by. 
He is aware, for example, that the 
Church of Scotland was in times past 
sometimes less concerned with charity 
than with justice and that some of its 
adherents occasionally used the pow- 
ers of presbyterian discipline more out 
of a desire to punish error than to 
correct it. But, withal, he rightly and 
with modest pride calls attention to the 
uniqueness of the Church’s and the na- 
tion’s history within the community of 
world Christianity; for surely few 
Christian communions have preserved 
their zeal, integrity, and sense of rec- 
titude (exaggerated though the last 
sometimes was) as the Scottish Church 
has done even—and perhaps especially 
—in those periods when it was most 
beset by schism and internal strife. 
While it is true that the Ecclesia Scoti- 
cana did not really have an independ- 
ent existence before the Reformation, 
it is probably equally true that the suc- 
cess of Christianity as a popular move- 
ment in Scotland came only with the 
Reformation and particularly with the 
establishment of the system of pres- 
byteries after 1575. What gave the 
presbyterian polity its later enormous 
power and astonishing popular sup- 
port? Unquestionably, as Principal 
Burleigh suggests, the answer must lie 
with the ministerial order of the Kirk 
whose members from the very begin- 
ning were remarkably devoted to their 
flocks and by the very intensity of 
their devotion helped to create for 
themselves a public image of vocational 
excellence and personal selflessness 
which made the minister a figure of 
major importance in Scottish life. 
Surely of great significance, too, has 
been the fact that the Scottish minister 
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was more than just a pastor, friend, 
and counsellor. He was also a mem- 
ber of a genuinely learned profession 
who had to prove his intellectual and 
forensic abilities before the harsh judg- 
es in his own congregation before ever 
he took them in charge. In such a 
system there was little room for the 
intellectually lazy, the laggard, or the 
self-seeking. Moreover, the demand for 
a learned clergy, the competitive ele- 
ment within the system, and the close 
connection with the universities helped 
to foster intellectual (apart from pure- 
ly theological) pursuits of every kind. 
Professors and scholars were honored, 
a development, argues Principal Bur- 
leigh, which could only have occurred 
in a church where there was vocation- 
al parity among the clergy. The point 
may perhaps be argued, but certainly 
no one can deny that the ministerial 
order of the Church of Scotland has 
produced more than its share of able 
and even brilliant scholars and savants 
in numerous fields. In time this tradi- 
tion was accepted by the laity and 
helped foster both an intellectual and 
spiritual integrity which continually 
stirred up the religious life of Scotland 
right down to the twentieth century. 

For all of its merits, the work has 
some of the failings of its kind. Some 
matters are overlooked; others are 
oversimplified. To a very large de- 
gree. Principal Burleigh has dealt with 
the Church in vacuo as a purely Scot- 
tish phenomenon. Moreover, he is 
little concerned with the development 
of its theology except in the most ob- 
vious and traditional ways. Had he 
tried to do more, he might have pro- 
duced a longer and perhaps even a 
different book. As it stands, however, 
it is a very good one indeed and may 
be commended for its great usefulness 
in an area where such a survey has 
long been needed. 

Sipney A. BuRRELL 

Barnard College 





Fathers of the Kirk. Edited by Ron- 
ALD Setsy Wricut. London and 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xiv, 288 pp. $3.40. 

The lives of twenty-three worthies 


of Scottish church history are briefly 
sketched in this book, and they are all 
presented with commendable fairness 
of judgment. The writers show ap- 
preciation without adulation, and often 
supply fragments of unusual informa- 
tion. John Knox is treated by the ex- 
pert hand of W. Croft Dickinson, the 
editor of Knox’s History. James S. 
McEwen on John Erskine of Dun 
stresses the Lutheran element in the 
early Scottish Reformation while also 
making a case for the influence of Ers- 
kine upon George Wishart and show- 
ing the extent of his services to the 
Reformed Church as it took shape. 
Gordon Donaldson, the author of a 
challenging book (1960) on the Scot- 
tish Reformation, deals with David 
Lindsay who during his long min- 
istry in Leith favored episcopacy and 
above all sought pacification of church 
quarrels. Andrew Melville is present- 
ed by Stewart Mechie, who brings out 
the zealous Presbyterian’s strong con- 
victions regarding the limits of the 
roval prerogative and objections to 
episcopacy, and affirms that while 
Melville and his friends pushed their 
principles to an untenable extreme, 
fundamentally they were combatting 
the totalitarian state. John Spottis- 
wood, Archbishop of Glasgow and 
church historian, a man of perhaps un- 
justly besmirched reputation, is given 
a certain dimension of greatness by A. 
Tan Dunlop. D. Henderson has a well 
written account of the admirable Alex- 
ander Henderson, eminent leader of 
the Kirk in the time of Charles I. John 
A. Lamb thinks Samuel Rutherford’s 
Spiritual Letters now attractive in se- 
lections only, but rates highly his writ- 
ings on politics and, saving the in- 
tolerance, his conception of the Church. 
The devout Bishop Robert Leighton 
is perceptively treated by William D. 
Niven. James B. P. Bullock narrates 
the private and public crises of the life 
of the sturdy minister and statesman, 
William Carstares, and credits him 
with unostentatious devotion and auiet 
sincerity. The sketch of Ebenezer Ers- 
kine by Hugh Watt includes a brief, 
clear account of the origin of the First 
Secession and the early history of the 
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Seceders Church. With William Neil’s 
sketch of Alexander (Jupiter) Carlyle 
and Ian Henderson’s of Thomas Chal- 
mers, we enter the nineteenth century. 
While Carlyle’s fascinating Autobi- 
ography naturally furnishes excellent 
material here, it seems questionable 
whether he is the best choice of a Fa- 
ther of the Kirk for that “period of 
great lustre” in which William Robert- 
son towered. Chalmers, whom “a Roy- 
al Personage” once called “monstrous 
clever,” is allowed one of the longest 
chapters, yet the reader will wish that 
it were longer. The names that follow 
are well chosen: Edward Irving, John 
McLeod Campbell, Thomas Guthrie, 
Robert Lee, Norman MacLeod, John 
Cairns, John Caird, Robert Rainy, 
William Robertson Smith, James Den- 
ney and James Cooper. The last 
named died in 1922, and in the words 
of the editor’s foreword, “The book 
ends at the point where living memory 
takes over.” Something is said of many 
other historic persons, and the four- 
teen-page index is mainly of personal 
names. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
East Middlebury, Vermont 





English Religious Dissent. By Ertx 


Cambridge 
214 pp. 


Routitey. New York: 
University Press, 1960. 
$3.75. 

This necessarily brief, but unneces- 
sarily light treatment of an important 
theme was commissioned as a volume 
in the “English Institutions Series” 
and is aimed at interesting the curious 
but uninformed reader. Clearly, no vin- 
dication of Dissent was called for in 
such a context of writing, but neither 
was the degree of levity which does 
nothing to revise the all-too-common 
view that Dissent is an absurd devia- 
tion from established orthodoxy in 
England. 

The book has, as all readers of Dr. 
Routley’s previous books would expect, 
some very attractive features. He can- 
not write a dull sentence. He has an 
eye for parallels, as, for example, when 
he sees Dissent as the answer to Or- 
well’s 1984. His exposition of early 
Puritanism is convincing. His rec- 


ognition that Dissent in the twentieth 
century has a different function than 
in the three previous centuries is per- 
ceptive and relevant. His analysis of 
the concept of Dissent to include more 
than denominations or even a religious 
outlook (for it has political overtones), 
and his recognition that it has a long 
pre-Reformation lineage, are all admir- 
able. 

The reviewer confesses to dissatis- 
faction on two counts. First, there is 
disproportion in the treatment. While 
the Dissenters warrant criticism for 
their smug belief that they alone knew 
the secret counsels of God, for their 
bibliolatry as for their bland assump- 
tion that a true minister must be a der- 
vish in prayer dependent upon “sudden 
motions” (the term is Isaac Watts’), 
and for their aesthetic color-blindness 
and their architectural oscillation be- 
tween the bare barn and the preten- 
tious pseudo-cathedral, they cannot be 
understood only in terms of sneers. 
My objection is that the jokes are more 
frequent than the positive appreciations 
of their convictions. Their intransi- 
geance becomes intelligible only as it is 
emphatically treated as the burning 
concern that Christ be obeyed in the 
freedom of the Spirit, without accept- 
ing the complacency of nominalism or 
the facile accommodations of Erastian- 
ism. In brief, it is the assertion of the 
crown rights of Christ the Redeemer in 
ecclesiastical, social, national, political 
and cultural life that justifies Dissent 
in its continuance. These aspects of 
his theme might have been presented 
with greater historical fidelity and 
cogency and have won even from the 
urbane a grudging measure of respect. 

Some inaccuracies call for correction. 
The Pilgrim Fathers came from a 
rural not an urban background and this 
is why they were unhappy in mercan- 
tile Holland (they were not bourgeois 
traders, as p. 79 asserts). John Robin- 
son’s famous parting sermon was de- 
livered from a Dutch quayside, not 
from Southampton (as asserted on p. 
83). Risbrook (not Grisbrooke) is in- 
tended on p. 205. Regent’s Park Col- 
lege transferred from London to Ox- 


ford in 1927, not 1827 (p. 179). Some 
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confident judgments might also be 
questioned. Surely the greatest imagi- 
native literature of Puritanism is Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress or Milton’s 
Paradise Lost rather than Watts’ 
hymns (p. 137)? It was odd to omit 
Whitefield’s superior pioneering quali- 
ties and greater popular acclaim as a 
preacher when treating of the 18th cen- 
tury Revival, as it was to fail to deal 
with the dimensions of civic righteous- 
ness in Dale and Hugh Price Hughes. 
One may be thankful, however, that 
the ecumenical orchestra rather than 
the denominational drum is sounded, 
and that Dr. Routley wisely sees that 
Dissent is not an alternative to the 
Catholic Church but a group of “or- 
ders” within it, and that its struggle 
against obscurantism, spiritual tyran- 
ny and conformity are still needed as 
much as ever. 

Horton Davies 
Princeton University 





American Christianity, An Historical 
Interpretation with Representative 
Documents. By H. SHELTON SMITH, 


Rosert T. HAnpy and Lerrerts A. 

ToeTtscHer. Vol. I, 1607-1820. New 

York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 

xv, 615 pp. $10.00. 

This massive enterprise is the first 
attempt since Peter G. Mode’s Source 
Book and Bibliographical Guide for 
American Church History, published 
just forty years ago, to provide in con- 
venient form an extensive collection 
of documents in this field. Hence it 
invites comparison. At first glance 
Mode’s work seems much more untidy. 
His categories are some geographical 
(“Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury”), some topical (“The Great 
Awakening”). By and large his ar- 
rangement is chronological. But some 
tonics break the chronological patterns. 
“The Christianization of the Indian,” 
and “The Christianization and Eman- 
cipation of the Negro,” for example, 
are taken up between the Mormons and 
“The Disruption of the Churches” in 
the 19th century, and the latter in- 
cludes material from the “Colonial 
Period to the Civil War.” It might be 
said that Mode was not self-conscious 


about fitting the documents into an in- 
terpretive scheme. This made for a 
free, wide-ranging inclusiveness com- 
patible with a variety of interpreta- 
tions. 

In contrast, the present authors at- 
tempt “both interpretive exposition and 
illustrative documents” in the propor- 
tion of one-third to two-thirds respec- 
tively. The arrangement is “according 
to chronological periods and _ topical 
chapters” and this scheme is followed 
closely although, as the authors say, 
not “rigidly.” 

Presumably the “interpretive ex- 
position” was thought necessary in 
order to make clear the principle of 
selection from among the superabun- 
dance of documents available in this 
field. Hence one may assume that 
these “representative” or “illustrative” 
documents are, in effect, intended to be 
footnotes to the exposition and bear a 
one-to-one relationship to it. So their 
relevance for inclusion may fairly be 
judged on this basis. 

The chronological framework of 
this volume is made clear by arrang- 
ing all the material under three Peri- 
ods: (1) “Traditions in the New Con- 
texts 1607-1690.” (2) “Changing Pat- 
terns 1690-1765.” and (3) “Freedom 
and Renewal 1765-1820.” Unavoid- 
ably such arrangement suggests con- 
tinuous unilateral development, and the 
topical chapter headings within this 
framework suggest that the direction of 
movement was from transnlanted 
“Churchly Traditions,” “The Puritan 
Middle Way,” and “Left-Wing Tradi- 
tions” through “Puritanism on the De- 
fensive,” “Tensions of Religious Plur- 
alism,” “The Great Awakening,” and 
“The Religion of the Enlightenment” 
to “Religion in the Struggle for Free- 
dom,” “The Religion of the Enlighten- 
ment Comes of Age,” “The New 
Awakening in the Seaboard States,” 
and “Christian Faith on the Frontier.” 

It will be noted that the end of the 
story told in this volume under Period 
III is much more diffuse than the be- 
ginning told under Period I—for ex- 
ample, from “Churchly Traditions” to 
“Christian Faith on the Frontier.” 
This is also illustrated in Period III’s 
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introductory chapter which devotes 
eight pages to the background of so- 
cial and political developments and but 
two pages to religious developments. 
In this chapter the theme seems to be 
that “the religious life of the nation 
could not but be deeply affected in 
such a dynamic period” (p. 419), “the 
churches were deeply involved in the 
revolutionary struggles” (p. 427), 
“the defenders of revealed religion were 
hard-pressed by the advocates of ra- 
tional religion” (p. 428), and the at- 
tention of the “Christian forces . 
became more and more focused on the 
rapidly opening West.” This seems to 
add up to the interpretation that the 
“Christian forces” were primarily pas- 
sive and defensive rather than dynamic 
and aggressive—an interpretation that 
is hardly borne out by the documents 
that follow as “illustrative” of it. 

And this suggests a major question 
that may be raised about the unity of 
the work, namely, how well do the 
documents actually represent the “his- 
torical interpretation” contained in the 
introductory chapters? While _ this 
question is here raised primarily about 
the third Period, it is not out of place 
regarding the first two. For ex- 
ample, while the storv of Father Isaac 
Togues (pp. 29-30) is intensely mov- 
ing, it does not necessarily illustrate a 
peculiarity of those groups of the 
“churchlv traditions” as would seem to 
be implied. 

A second criticism of the work might 
be that the fairly consistent adherence 
to the topical and chronological pattern 
seems to result in a slighting of maior 
aspects of the history—notably (in 
contrast to Mode) of Protestant Indian 
Missions and work with the Negroes. 

A third criticism is, that while the 
movement through Periods I and II 
prepares one to expect somewhat ex- 
tended treatment of the organizational 
patterns that emerged in Period ITT, 
actually the formation of only the 
Methodist and Lutheran organizations 
are dealt with specifically, and those 
under the theme of “Religion in the 
Struggle for Freedom” which subordi- 
nates this aspect to another theme. In 
other words, the topics of Part III do 


not seem to be consistent with the 
topics of Part I, thus blurring the clari- 
ty of the lines of development. 

In such an extensive work some 
slips are inevitable and they occur both 
in the handling of the numerous docu- 
ments and in the introductions thereto. 
An example of the first is the letter of 
Jonas Michaelius (August 28, 1628) 
quoted at length without noting the 
omission of the first paragraph—im- 
portant because it speaks of the death 
of his wife and sets the mood of what 
follows (compare Narratives of New 
Netherland 1609-1664, pp. 122-133). 
An example of the second is the state- 
ment (p. 173) that the Quakeress 
Mary Dyer, “condemned to death” with 
William Robinson and Marmaduke 
Stevenson “was reprieved at the very 
last minute.” Actually Mary Dyer 
had been sentenced to “be carried to 
the place of execution, & there to stand 
vpon the gallowes, with a rope about 
her necke, till the rest be executed, & 
then to retourne to the prison & re- 
majne as aforesajd”—a gruesome but, 
alas, not unusual punishment for the 
Puritans to inflict. 

Over all the book appears to be an 
uneasy compromise between “an his- 
torical interpretation” with extensive 
footnotes containing documents which 
illustrate it point by point, and a 
“source book” in the usual sense. The 
interpretation exhibits some of the well 
known shortcomings of any work of 
the mind put together by a committee. 
The “source book” aspect suffers pri- 
marily from the limitation of documen- 
tary coverage made necessary by this 
plan—that is, had the authors put their 
interpretation in a separate volume (or 
dispensed with it altogether), and 
shortened the introductions to the sep- 
arate items, they could have included 
between one and two hundred more 
pages of source materials—something 
to take seriously in this day of expen- 
sive printing. Here the work suffers 
in comparison with Mode’s. And they 
would have avoided such awkward 
repetitions as telling the story of Roger 
Williams twice (with some different 
details) within ten pages (pp. 144-45 
and pp. 151-52)—once in the intro- 
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ductory chapter and once in the intro- 
duction to “The Bloody Tenet of Per- 
secution.” 

Finally in this vein, although the 
designation “American Christianity” 
is becoming common usage, “Chris- 
tianity in America” is to be preferred 
as more adequately suggestive of the 
unity and continuity of the church in 
time. A simple question makes this 
clear—-was it “American Christianity” 
that was transplanted ? 

If in these comments I seem to 
slight the many positive virtues of the 
work, that is because I assume they 
will be obvious to and greatly appre- 
ciated by all informed readers and us- 
ers of it, and because I think space in 
a review is too precious to waste in at- 
tempts to instruct the uninformed. But, 
in brief, judging from this first vol- 
ume this work will be the best available 
history of (please!) Christianity in 
America both for the scholar and that 
legendary “general reader”—indis- 


pensable for ready reference, and emi- 
nently usable as a text-book, where 
it deserves to supersede all but Pro- 


fessor Sweet’s works. Many of us 
have long waited for such a work, and 
we welcome its birth. 

Sipney E. Meap 
Southern California 
School of Theology 





The Restoration Principle. By At- 
FRED T. DeGroot. St. Louis: The 
Bethany Press, 1960. 191 pp. $4.00. 


The author of this book is professor 
of church history at Brite College, 
Texas Christian University, and the 
subject of his study is one which has 
been from the beginning a favorite with 
his denomination : the restitution of the 
True Church on New Testament prin- 
ciples. The book gives vast detail and 
many quotations to show that the idea 
of a restitution. or restoration, of 
primitive simplicity and authority has 
been a recurring theme among many 
Christian writers since the time of 
Papias and Tertullian. The chapters 
are generally organized on a chrono- 
logical basis, with emphasis on the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers and the post- 


Reformation development. Chapters I 
and VIII deal with the idea of restora- 
tion substantively, and Chapter VII re- 
ports on the emergence of the Disciples 
of Christ and the Churches of Christ 
—showing, in the same movement, two 
different ways of looking at the chal- 
lenge of the early church (pp. 153f). 


Professor DeGroot is well aware of 
the heritage of his people as descend- 
ants of one of the greatest ecumenical 
figures in church history, although 
he does not bring it forward in a way 
objectionable to an outsider. His spir- 
it, like Alexander Campbell’s, is gen- 
uinely irenical and catholic. There is 
an especially good statement of cre- 
ative perspectives, pp. 169 ff. The 
book could have been considerably 
strengthened, however, by reference to 
the large quantity of new monographs 
and primary sources on Anabaptism 
and Puritanism. No real attention is 
given to the fact that the essential dif- 
ference between the state-church Re- 
formers and the pioneer Free Church- 
men can be appropriately symbolized 
by the application of the emphasis 
reformatio in the one case and restitutio 
in the other. The Campbells were 
not the first who thought they were 
carrying through the program of the 
Reformers to its logical conclusion, 
when in fact they were embracing a 
fundamentally different view of church 
history, its periodization, carrying 
power and direction. 


In this connection, the book would 
have benefited greatly bv reference to 
the studies of Primitivism made by 
Professor A. O. Lovejoy of Johns 
Hopkins and his associates. There were 
the path-breaking studies in literary 
and cultural history, in antiquity and in 
the middle ages which—applied to the 
religious movements of the 16th and 
17th centuries—made it possible to dis- 
tinguish between a “magisterial Refor- 
mation” and “radical Reformation,” 
Reformation and “Left Wing of the 
Reformation,” “state-church Reforma- 
tion” and “Free Church Reformation” 
in the first place. Since Professor De- 
Groot’s own sympathies lie along this 
line, his very interesting and stimulat- 
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ing work would have been given great- 
er weight by reference to this material. 
FRANKLIN H. LITTELL 
Perkins School of Theology 





The Trumpet Soundeth: William 
Jennings Bryan and His Democracy, 
1896-1912. By Paut W. Gtap. Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1960. xiv, 242 pp. $4.75. 

William Jennings Bryan (1860- 
1925) was a highly controversial figure 
during his lifetime, both in his voca- 
tion as orator, editor and _ politician, 
and in his avocation as lay religious 
leader. Articles and books about Bryan 
and his career have usually continued 
the controversies. Some of them (for 
example, the books of Paxton Hibben 
and Morris R. Werner) have been 
highly critical of their subject; others 
(for instance, those by Charles M. 
Rosser and Wayne C. Williams) have 
defended the Commoner. Paul Glad’s 
The Trumpet Soundeth is a far more 
scholarly and thoroughly documented 
treatment of Bryan than most yet to 
appear, yet it clearly belongs in the pro- 
Bryan category. Focusing largely on 
the major themes of Bryan’s political 
career as leader of the opposition from 
the time of his first nomination for 
presidency in 1896 through his third 
defeat in 1908 to the victory of the 
Democrats under Wilson in 1912, it 
provides a thoughtful defense of Bry- 
an’s political consistency. In the au- 
thor’s words: “From time to time Bry- 
an did vary the stress he placed upon 
issues, adopt reforms to meet new 
needs, or develop new remedies for old 
abuses. But to infer from this that his 
course was a vacillating one, or to sug- 
gest that he was protean in his espousal 
of any new issue that might canture 
votes, is to overlook the extraordinarv 
consistency with which he attempted 
to translate his fundamental convic- 
tions into social. economic, and _politi- 
cal realities. His consistency was one 
of the reasons for his effectiveness as 
an opposition leader, . . .” (n. 58: cf. 
also pp. 81, 108, 156, 177). Glad finds 
that the consistency of his political pro- 
gram “was, for the most part, a logical 
extension of the moralism of the Mid- 


dle Border” (p. 108). That moralism 
is briefly described but not analyzed. 
The difficulties which that rigid and 
often sentimental moralism had in com- 
ing to terms with the realities of twen- 
tieth century life—difficulties unforget- 
tably illustrated in the post-1912 Bryan 
—is not the concern of this book. 
Readers of Church History who might 
have special interest in Bryan’s re- 
ligious and moral position will not find 
this work suited to their needs; in- 
deed, the author probably has not made 
as much of the increasing religious ac- 
tivities of Bryan following his second 
defeat as he might have. But this 
book can be helpful to those interested 
in politics, and especially in reformism 
and progressivism—an understanding 
of which is so essential for the inter- 
pretation of the social gospel, among 
many other important developments. 
The treatment of the difference between 
rural and urban progressivism, illus- 
trated in the disagreement between 
Bryan and Theodore Roosevelt, is well 
done. A bibliographical essay, an in- 
dex, and a good set of illustrations add 
to the usefulness of this fresh contribu- 
tion to Bryania. 

Rosert T. HANDY 
Union Theological Seminary 





Vatican Diplomacy. By Ropert A. 
GrauaM, S. J. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1959. xii, 442 
pp. $7.50. 


In his Introduction, the author 
makes it quite clear that he does not 
intend to trace the course pursued by 
the papacy in its relations with the vari- 
ous governments of the world. Nor 
does he propose to study the art of 
diplomacy as practised by members of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Instead, 
his aim is to explore the arena of 
church-state relations through the 
medium of papal diplomacy, here de- 
fined not so much as the succession of 
papal moves in the game of interna- 
tional politics but rather as the system 
by which, “through accredited public 
agents, the Holy See carries on stable, 
formal, and reciprocal intercourse with 
the states.” 
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In keeping with his purpose, Father 
Graham proceeds to recount the ori- 
gins of this system of mutual represen- 
tation and to review the organs of pa- 
pal diplomacy, notably the secretariat of 
state. Next he examines the pontiff’s 
temporal and spiritual sovereignty, the 
authority on which the entire structure 
is based. This is the longest and in 
some ways the strongest section of the 
book. Especially praiseworthy are the 
chapters on papal sovereignty in com- 
parative law. Father Graham con- 
cludes with a suggestive consideration 
of certain specific questions and is- 
sues that are admittedly important in 
themselves but “not essential to a de- 
termination of the nature of papal di- 
plomacy.” Entitled “Tests and Chal- 
lenges,” this part is divided among 
three vital concerns and areas of the 
Vatican’s external relations: world- 
wide armed conflict in the period since 
1914: the United States; communism 
and the Soviet Union. 


All in all, this is an ambitious study, 
and the author is well aware that he 
may have attempted to do altogether 
too much. In fact, he modestly insists 
that in many respects his book “is but 
a schematic outline by way of intro- 
duction.” To be sure, portions of the 
work are rather sketchy and elemen- 
tary. However, for the most part it 
is substantial as well as thoughtful, 
embodying as it does the results of 
wide-ranging research and careful de- 
liberation. Because of the ‘close af- 
finity between the domestic and inter- 
national phases of church-state prob- 
lems involving or affecting important 
Catholic interests, a scholarly book on 
papal diplomacy is bound to, and does, 
shed light on the nature of these prob- 
lems. But of course much more re- 
mains to be done. This Father Gra- 
ham recognizes when he writes: “It 
will be the highest compensation for 
the author’s efforts if others are pro- 
voked or inspired by these chapters to 
pick up where this hesitant beginning 
leaves off.” 


S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 


University of Chicago 


A Seminary Survey. By YoRKE AL- 
LEN, JR. New York: Harper & Bros., 
xxvi, 640 pp. 7 maps. $10.00. 


Only a part of the banquet of infor- 
mation and opinion spread before the 
reader of this volume is suggested by 
the lengthy sub-title: “A Listing and 
Review of the Activities of the Theo- 
logical Schools and Major Seminaries 
Located in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America which are Training Men to 
Serve as Ordained Ministers and 
Priests in the Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic and Eastern Churches.” For ex- 
ample, no less than 189 tables scattered 
throughout the book exhibit everything 
from “World Christian Population by 

reas,” the “Size of Personal Libraries 
of Filipino Ministers,” “Growth in 
Number of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Foreign Missionary Per- 
sonnel (1925-56),” to “Expenditures 
of Selected Mission Boards for Theo- 
logical Education Overseas” and “Per- 
centage Increases in Cost of Living 
in Selected Countries (1946-56).” 
There is an excellent and detailed table 
of contents, a useful index, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. 

Beyond these reference materials, 
which alone make the book invaluable 
both for persons operating overseas 
missions and for all who seek to un- 
derstand the current missions scene, 
there are some rather unexpected 
“extras.” A 45 page essay on the his- 
tory and administrative structure of 
Roman Catholic foreign missions pro- 
vides an excellent introduction to that 
complex subject. It is matched by a 
similar study of the general theory and 
development of theological education 
in that denomination. Having opened 
the subject of theological libraries, the 
author proceeds to give a succinct an- 
alysis of the whole problem of provid- 
ing such literature for the churches of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
style throughout is terse and the out- 
line clear and crisp, so that a maximum 
of information and of ideas is con- 
veyed., 

How did such a book come to be 
written? In 1955 the International 
Missionary Council approached John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., in behalf of a fund 
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to improve theological education in 
the younger churches. Mr. Allen, a 
member of the Rockefeller staff, was 
assigned to make a comprehensive 
study of this aspect of Protestant mis- 
sions. His report underlay the crea- 
tion in 1958 of a Theological Educa- 
tion Fund of $4 million, half from mis- 
sion boards and half from the Sealantic 
Fund. Later, Mr. Allen rounded out 
his study for publication by doing a 
similar survey of Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox theological training. 


Three major parts deal with Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
theological education respectively. In 
each, an introductory chapter or two 
introduces the general history and 
philosophy of training for the ministry. 
There follows a systematic survey of 
each geographical area. For Protes- 
tantism, three levels of theological ed- 
ucation are distinguished. Each of the 
“theological colleges” with post-grad- 
uate work on the B.D. level is de- 
scribed and evaluated, sometimes at 
length. More summary treatment is 
accorded the “theological schools” 
which offer courses at the undergrad- 
uate level leading to an L.Th. or Th.B. 
degree; and to “Bible schools” at the 
high school level. In the Roman Cath- 
olic and Orthodox sections, attention 
is concentrated on the major semi- 
naries, rather than the essentially pre- 
theological seminaries. There are ap- 
propriate sections of summary and 
evaluation at the end of each division. 


Part IV brings Mr. Allen to a gen- 
eral critique of Protestant missionary 
practice with respect to theological ed- 
ucation and to 25 very important pages 
of specific recommendations. These 
provide a continuing yardstick for mis- 
sion strategy. 

Great skill is exhibited in the way 
an enormous mass of material is di- 
gested and set forth. In addition the 
book provides unexpected flashes of 
insight and wit, together with fascinat- 


ing nuggets of information. How 
amazing it is to discover that most 
students of the Djakarta Theological 
College in Indonesia take work in 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Arabic, Eng- 
lish and German, some adding Dutch 
and Sanscrit! 

Mr. Allen is himself an American 
Congregationalist and sympathetic to 
Protestant missions. Nevertheless, he 
is rather sharply critical of what seem 
to him the diffuseness, fragmentation, 
and ponderous inertia of most Protes- 
tant mission programs, in which theo- 
logical education is a “neglected step- 
child.” The major thesis of the book 
is that there must be strategic concen- 
tration of the resources of missions, 
both upon the general functions that 
are most significant (such as theologi- 
cal education) and upon specific 
projects which provide an opportunity 
to “build upon strength.” 

About the adequacy of this immense- 
ly valuable book one or two questions 
may be raised. There are many small 
errors of fact or interpretation, inevi- 
table in a field so large and in such 
rapid development. The book there- 
fore must not be taken as an authori- 
tative current guide, but as a base for 
further research. Mr. Allen’s relative 
detachment from the actual operation 
of missions, while giving him valuable 
perspective, at times leads him into 
judgments somewhat amateur and su- 
perficial. Finally, he assumes that bet- 
ter education, in the academic and 
technical sense is the key to stronger 
church life. But, what about the actual 
performance in moral and spiritual, or 
even organizational terms, of the grad- 
uates of the “superior” seminaries, in 
America or overseas? We need a com- 
parable study of the actual bases of cre- 
ative and prophetic church leadership 
before we can see clearly the way 
ahead. 

Davip M. Stowe 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions 





MEETING OF THE COUNCIL AND THE SOCIETY 
December 28-29, 1960 


The Council of the Society met at 
the Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New 
York City, at 7:30 P. M., Dec. 28, 
1960, with President Jerald C. Brauer 
presiding. Other members of the Coun- 
cil present were Harold J. Grimm, H. 
Shelton Smith, Robert T. Handy, Lef- 
ferts A. Loetscher, Frederick A. Nor- 
wood, Ernest Schwiebert, Guy S. 
Klett, and Raymond W. Albright. 

The minutes of the meeting of De- 
cember 28, 1959, as printed in Church 
History, March 1960, and of the meet- 
ing of April 8, 1960, as printed in 
Church History, June 1960, were ap- 
proved. 

The Council voted to request the 
editors to print a special issue of 
Church History to embody the Index 
to all previous volumes. 

The secretary, Winthrop S. Hud- 
son, who was absent from the meeting 
because of illness, completed his term 
of five years at these meetings; the 
members of the Council sent a telegram 
expressing gratitude for his faithful 
services and best wishes for his speedy 
recovery. 

The Council voted to send hearty 
congratulations to John T. McNeill on 
the attainment of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, and called attention to a Bio- 
bibliography recently published in his 
honor. 


The following persons were proper- 
ly nominated and seconded and duly 
elected members of the Society, subject 
to the constitutional provisions: Dr. J. 
Hamby Barton, Jr., James Bell, Rev. 
Roger A. Balk, Fred W. Benedict, 
Rev. Bruce Blake, Maynard F. Brass, 
Hero Bratt, Henry Brockman, Robert 
I. Burns, William J. Courtenay, Rev. 
Weldon S. Crowley, Prof. Wilbert A. 
Cunningham, Ronald L. Deck, Prof. 
Henry A. DeWind, Miss Jane Demp- 
sey, Dr. E. Dale Dunlap, Herbert M. 
Evans, Dean Everett Ferguson, Thom- 
as J. Ferris, H. A. Crosby Forbes, 


Rev. James Glasscock, Jorge A. Gon- 
zalez, Mrs. Maria Grossman, Kurt 
Gust, Dr. Paul Hayes, Rev. James J. 
Hennesey, Rev. Robert G. Hower, 
Rev. Richard Humphrey, Channing R. 
Jeschke, Rev. Wright R. Johnson, Rev. 
John F. Johnston, Rev. Bruce Jones, 
Rev. Robert S. Junge, Rev. Heino O. 
Kadai, Earl W. Kennedy, Rev. James 
E. Kirby, John E. Lankford, Rev. 
A. L. Leach, Dr. Guenter Lewy, Rev. 
B. W. Libby, Rev. Sheridan M. Mal- 
lott, Chalmers MacCormick, Rev. J 
Malcolm McCallum, Rev. John B. Mc- 
Gloin, David P. McPhail, Rev. Edward 
D. McShane, Rev. W. L. Miller, Jr., 
Rev. Edgar B. Moore, F. Burton Nel- 
son, Frank Pack, John B. Payne, Sam- 
uel C. Pearson, Jr., Gerald A. Peppler, 
Kenneth W. Peterson, Rev. Victor H. 
Prange, Dr. John H. Primus, Dallas 
M. Roark, Robert D. Ronsheim, Rev. 
William V. Roosa, Miss Anne-Marie 
Salgat, Rev. Ronald C. Smith, Prof. 
John E. Smylie, Willis Stoesz, Lloyd 
Svendsbye, Stanley H. Swanson, John 
E. Talbott, John A. Tedeschi, Walter 
D. Uhlig, Rev. George Van Horne, 
Chaplain Jerome J. Vavrin, Keith Wat- 
kins, Paul L. Watson, Rev. R. Donald 
Weaver, Rev. Richard C. Wells, Ro- 
land Wessels, Dr. Jacques J. Whit- 
field, John H. Yoder. 

The Council adjourned at 11:00 
P. M. 


The annual meeting of the Society 
was called to order by the President, 
Jerald C. Brauer, at 8:00 P. M., Dec. 
29, 1960, in the Sheraton-Atlantic Ho- 
tel in New York. The minutes of the 
annual meeting on December 28, 1959, 
as printed in Church History, March 
1960, were approved. 


Treasurer Guy S. Klett presented 
his annual report. After Theodore 
Tappert and Paul Meacham, the au- 
diting committee, reported that they 
had examined the accounts and found 
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them in order, the Society received and 
adopted the treasurer’s report. 


The secretary announced that the 
spring meeting would be held in Tor- 
onto on May 5 and 6, 1961, as previ- 
ously decided by the Society. The Soci- 
ety voted to hold the next annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., in December, 
1961 ; to hold the spring meeting, 1962, 
in Berkeley, California; and the spring 
meeting, 1963, in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. The members voted to request the 
Council to make a study of the time 
and location of the spring meetings. 


The secretary reported two deaths 
among the members, thirteen resigna- 
tions which had been accepted with re- 
gret, and the election by the Council of 
seventy-three new members. 


The committee on nominations pre- 
sented its report, and the following per- 
sons were unanimously elected to the 
positions indicated as follows: 


President—Harold J. Grimm; Vice- 
President—Lefferts A. Loetscher ; Sec- 
retary—Robert S. Michaelsen; Assist- 
ant Secretary—James H. Smylie; 
Treasurer—Guy S. Klett; Editors— 
James H. Nichols and Frederick A. 
Norwood. 


Other members of the Council: 
Quirinus Breen, H. Shelton Smith, 
George H. Williams, Robert T. Han- 
dy, Jerald C. Brauer, Raymond W. 
Albright, Albert C. Outler and E. Har- 
ris Harbison. 


Editorial Board of Church History: 
James H. Nichols and Frederick A. 
Norwood, with the cooperation of Ro- 
land H. Bainton, R. Pierce Beaver, 

ohn Dillenberger, Edward A. Dowey, 

Je, Robert M. Grant, Winthrop S. 
Hudson, Sidney E. Mead, Wilhelm 
Pauck, Ray C. Petry and Matthew 
Spinka. 


Membership Committee: Lefferts A. 
Loetscher, chairman; Sidney E. Mead, 
William R. Cannon, Sydney E. Ahl- 
strom, John R. von Rohr, E. Clifford 
Nelson, W. Lyndon Smith, James L. 
Garrett and Theodore Tappert. 


Investment of Endowment Funds: 


Guy S. Klett, chairman; Norman H. 
Maring. 

Auditing Committee for 1961: The- 
odore Tappert, chairman ; Paul Meach- 
am. 


Committee on Program for the 1961 
annual meeting: Harold J. Grimm, 
chairman ; Lefferts A. Loetscher, Ray- 
mond W. Albright. 


Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements for the 1961 spring 
meeting in Toronto: W. Lyndon 
Smith, chairman; Kenneth Causland, 
Eugene Fairweather. 


Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements for the 1962 spring 
meeting in Berkeley: Martin A. 
Schmidt, chairman; E. P. Y. Simpson, 
Massey H. Shepherd, Harland Hogue. 


During the course of the meetings 
the following papers were read and dis- 
cussed : 


The presidential address, “Images of 
Religion in America,’ by Jerald C. 
Brauer ; “Gabriel Biel and Late Medi- 
eval Piety” by Heiko A. Oberman, 
with Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., as critic ; 
“The Contemplative Element in Rob- 
ert Southwell” by Helen C. White, 
with Nancy Brown as critic; “Attitude 
of the Major Reformers Towards Mu- 
sic” by Charles Garside, Jr., with Wal- 
ter L. Woodfill as critic; “The Refor- 
mation and the Visual Arts” by Guido 
Schoenberger, with Erwin Panofsky 
as critic; “Elements of Worship at 
Qumran and in the Early Church” by 
Walter Harrelson, with Krister Sten- 
dahl as critic; “The Significance of 
Early Christian Celebrations in the 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls” by Lu- 
cetta Mowry, with Robert M. Grant 
as critic; “Christian Interpretations of 
the Civil War” by William A. Clebsch, 
with Sydney Ahlstrom as critic; and 
“The Unitarians and the Civil War” 
by Conrad Wright, with Sidney E. 
Mead as critic. 


The annual meeting was adjourned 
at 9:00 P. M. 


Attest: Raymond W. Albright 
Secretary, pro tem. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
December 1, 1959 - November 30, 1960 
I CURRENT FUNDS 
A SUMMARY AND BALANCE 
Receipts 

Balance on hand, December 1, 1959 $ 5,068.91 
Membership Dues $3,727.91 
Income from Church History 3,504.77 


Studies 15.51 
Special 363.00 7,611.19 


Total Receipts $12,680.10 
Disbursements 

Expenses of management of Society $1,618.37 

Publication of Church History 4,813.37 


Total 6,431.74 
Special expenditures 4,357.85 


Total disbursements $10,789.59 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1960 

in Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 

Checking Account (Bank Statement ) 

Less outstanding checks 1,890.51 


$12,680.10 
B GENERAL FUNDS AND MAGAZINE 
Receipts 
Membership dues paid $3,727.91 
Subscriptions to Church History $2,478.06 
Sales of Copies 406.71 
Advertising in Church History 620.00 3,504.77 


$ 7,232.68 





Disbursements 
MANAGEMENT OF SOCIETY 
Postage and express charges 
Printing and mimeographing 
Stationery and supplies 
Secretarial services for Treasurer 
Safe Deposit Box 
Expenses of Secretary & Treasurer 
Bond of Treasurer 
Treasurer’s stipend 1,618.37 


SPECIAL EXPENDITURES 
Transfer to Publication Reserve 
Luncheon, Dec. 1959 
Returned checks & refunds 4,357.85 


PUBLICATION OF CHURCH HISTORY 
Printing and distribution of magazine 
Postage and express charges 
Exhibit 
Secretarial services 
Index to Church History 4,813.37 


$10,789.59 























